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Renewal was initially designed to consolidate certain 
of the Office of Education's categorical discretionary programs and 
put them to work in a limited number of local sites where educational 
needs of the Country were most pronounced • The Objectives of Renewal 
were later expanded to include specific performance or achievement 
gains by children from low income families, an information base 
sufficient for 100 percent of OE^s decisionmaking needs and 50 
percent of State needs, and a substantial degree of communication 
with local districts about promising innovations. In 1972, Renewal 
reached an impasse of sizable dimension Congressional opposition 
enacted into law. In this study, the author interviewed about ao 
people, who were actors in the Renewal story, to determine the 
reasons for the demise of the endeavor. Interviewees came from three 
different segments of the education community: (1) the Office of 
Education and the Office of the Secretary of HEW, (2) Congresn 
menbers and staff/ and (3) education associations, and State and 
local education agencies. (Parts of pages 1 and 79 may reproduce 
poorly . ) ( Author/J P) 
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I . CVERVIHW 

At tho outf?et of his first corn, iYosi-jor.t Nixon oi^nouncod that it 
Kas tiTue to cool t'ho flaborato cneincs that his predecessor had dosigried, 
constructed and fired to deal with the soo:\al problems faced by the nation. 
The >:ier.Qntary and Secondary Education Act of 19&5, the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, th^ Education Pzofensions Development Act of 1967, all important 
step;?, but according to the llixon team perhaps hasty an>l ill-advised. It 
was titr.e to slow the pace of activisia and to inject a. salutary dose of 
careful exploration; in effect, "to what works before launching irajor 
new initiatives." 

Consequently the only najor piece of legislation passed during this 
/•dniinistiMrion wos the L'ducation ^rr.Gr.drr.Dnts of 1972, dubbed at its incip- 
ienoj tae Iligiior Education Act. The, reason for the change in r.ame is worth 
noting. By the tiiTia of its enactment Congress had turned the original 
modest bill ir.to a ^ab-bai] of initiative*; and intendments - a lot of fine 
tuning and a rea.'.uro of nev: noves. 

;ls the course the Aoninisrraticn intended to p»irsue became clear, 
*the^^ffice of Education vitr> forced to confront tho inevitable question: 
what should 'Its job be? In th*5 middle of the Johnson years there was 
iixtlt-. question , in f^act little tir.e to as>: such a question. VJith the 
flow of new ftdor?.! L-3r;i j:.\.;ticn th^ Office jrew by jerks and jurips, Sf5ek>g 
to kaep up tt.e ta^^ks invoiviid in adr^cr.istoring n^::-? rroney.- 

In 1963, 197 J tho exoviiv^i^n was slowing, the plethora of obvious 
tasks slackening, the inevitable qlt^^.ti'^n arising. KixonVs first Secrecary 
of ^rrw, Aobcrv rir.ch end fiv.s'j icr r:f Education, Jar,<iz Allen 



•S'So, for eX:T:p^:. ^ Z*c^yx,L:: I'V o:ii 'v^i-.n K. >.Oohr-r, 7;i^ Office 
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confronted the question vrith nixed feelings and actions • Their instincti^ 
particular' ly Allei)'S, lay with the rush of the previous years - with the 
activisni of getting out there and doing the things that had to be done 
to- address problems.. But the brakes were on, and their months in office 
were frustrating for them ana for those who worked with them. The 
outcoiaej sinply stated, was arrJ^iguity in both mission and action - fits 
end i;tarts ?nd uneven adininistration. Eventually > they were both removed 
from their poses. 

Uncomfortable as the Finch and Alien tenure was for both them and 
the Admin is t re:, t ion , it did serve the purposes of transition from the 
war-V'aging on social problers of • the Johnson years to* the cautious, 
dolxborative steps N'ixon sought* Sitting in the chair of Secretary of 
HEW by 1970 wc?s Elliott Richardson, and in the chair of the ConTiassioner 
of Education, Sidney Mar land.. The tone set by the former lay in the 
phrases "institutional refor:r.'* and ^'services integration", that. by 
the latter in ''caraer education" and "renewal". Both had reputations 
as capable managers, Pichard^.^n, in fact^ as the administrator superb. 

The institutional staTips that were to manifest the directions 
alluded to vrere three: >:ducationdi Special Revenue Sharing, the National 
Institute o? Er'ucation (MIE) and rhe National Foundation for Higher 
Education (I.THE) • The intent of the first was to give to the states 
and localities, largely for their discretioaary use, lumps of federal 
dollars currently dispensed by formula from the USOE» The intent of 
the second was to infuse the country's L^ducational research and devel-- 
opmont efforvG -.^ith now vlro^S Tioro mohey and g^'^eater intelligence, 
to ,garnor better results* Tne intent of the third was to foster 
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innovation thi-oughout the web of higher education In the United States. 

In addition to these three^ Secretary Richardson and Corniaissioncr 
Marland p^-rceived the noed for a fourth initiative to meet the nvandate 
that the IVesident had outlined: Educational Renewal. Through a con- 
solidation of OE^s ^'discretionary^' grant funds (about five percent of 
its elementary and secondary program money )^ Renewal would seek to 
become a frontrunner of innovation in education. It would funnel 
these consolidated dollars to selected local districts, ask them to 
assess their needs and act as a blocker of new ideas and products that 
might raect those needs. In effect, Rene'wal would be at one and the same 
time; an action arm of what NIE and HFHE came up with and a stimulator 
' of questions tJjat MIE might answer. It would also be a fitting 
conpaaion-piece to Special Re* enue Sharing, with Revenue Sharing being 
the "few-strings-attached*' return of resources to the states and local- 
ities, Renewal being the somewhat more -strings -attached provision of 
dollars to selected local districts* 

Unlike the other three institutional patterns with which it was 
linked, Renewal was not generated in the V/hite House. Rather, it was 
proposed by the Office of Education, and it gained enough support from 
the Office of the Secretary of HEli to beconie an Administration initiative, 
Renevral's genesis was in part a reaction on the part of the' Off ice ^of 
Education to the impending presc^nce of its three companions. Put 
simply, OE liad to ask itself what sort of operation it would be after 
the advent of Revenue Sharing, NIB and NTHE. With Revenue Sharing 
rratch of CH's prcsonr staff would bo engaged in check -v.a^itit\g to states 
and institutions leather than in prograa building. To MIE went all the 
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research and develcpncnt functions. To NFHE vrent all the exciting higher- 
education dovelopment . OE's answer to the question was that it would be 
Revenue Sharing plus Ronev;al, the latter to be its "cutting edge". 

In what state these four initiatives are at present (March, 1973) 
is worth noting* NIB has been established tind is beginning the fight 
for survival and growth. NFHE has not been fully established by law; 
rather, a forerunner progran to fund innovations in post-secondary 
education wan authorized > as in the case of NIL, by the Education 
Amendments cf 1972. Educational Special Revenue Sharing, having died 
in 1972, has been reintroduced in Congress by the Nixon administx^ation. 
Renewal, unlike its conipanions, met an impc.ose of sizable dimension - 
Congressional opposition enacted into law. Section 302 of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 anends Section 421-C of the General Education Provision 
Act and reads in part; 

LIMITATIONS OM AUTHORITY ^ 

no provision of any law shall be construed to authorize 

the consolidation of any applicable prograni with any other 

program, vrnere the provisions of la'7 permit — packaging 

or consolidation — , nothing in this >rJi> para graph shall be 
deemed tc interfere with such packaging or consolidation. 

"(B) No provision of any law whJch authorizes an 
c?.ppropriation — for an applicable prcg^^am shall be 
construed to author ic-e the consolidation of any such program 
•rfith any other prcgp=in unless provision for such a 'consolida- 
tion ir. expressly made thereby. 

"(C) For the purposes of this subsection, the term 
'consolidation' rr.^sns atiV agi^eenent, arrangement, or other 
procedure v;hich revolts in - 

"(i) the cor^.-nir.g.ling of funds derived from one appropria- 
tion v;ith those derived fron another appropriation, 

"(ii) the trari£;fc!r of funds derived fron\ an appropriation 
to the use of an activity not authorized by the law 
authorizing su-^h appropriation, 

'^(iii) the xxsz of proctices cr procedure's v:hich have the 
effect of riiquiringj or prcvidiiij; for, the approval of an 
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application for funds derived fi^orr. different appropriations 
according to any criteria other than those for which 
Ift-^ovision is made (cither expressly or implicitly) in the 
law which authorizes the appropriation of such funds, or 
this title, or 

'♦(iv) as a matter of policy the making of a grant or 
contract involving the use of funds derived from one appro- 
priat ion dependent upon the receipt of a grant or contract 
Involving the use of funds derived from anotlier appropria- 
tion." 



The impact of i+21-C on the people and organisations who took part 
In the Renewal fray has been substantial. And even after the dust 
settled the full extent had yet to bo felt. 

Item: It is argued, but hard to substantiate, that relations 
between the Congress and the Office of Education reached an all-time • 
low with the controversy over Renewal. Charged on the part of Congress- 
ional staff of administration tomfoolery, mendacity and downright perfidy 
were rampant. Added to these - assumed to be part of normal interchange 
between the Executive and the Congress - was an edge of bitterness and 
spite. The point reached clearly was well beyond standard posturing; 
It extended to a level that was frightening to those concerned about 
the survival of effective government."** 

Item: The Office of Education people who were to oversee 

Renewal and make it work were profoundly smitten. Sorie left the Office 

for jobs elsewhere in governr.srit ; others left the federal service • 

altogether. Most, however , remained, prey to daily frustration and 

despair. Their pt^evious occupational stakes had been lifted to make 

*'*0:ie Coni^^o3::;ior.'il stafferV for '.xa-^splo^ of""The sema party as the AdminiT- 
tration, refused to talk v;ith r:sj about tlenawal. My conjecture - and 
that is all it is - v;as thx^: hio anta^.onisn and reccitmont ran so high 
that he just could not cour/:'3r.e:!co. c; discussion on ronewal. 
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vjay for Rencvral, but no new ones had been irriplanted. A vacuum was left 
where there night have been a discernible and substantial mission. As 
one person put it > '*the Bureau was asked to do things no organization 
shpuld have been asked to do - and nov/ what do we have for it?" 
"V/asteland" is one way of encapsulating the state of affairs that 
prevailed after the demise of Renewal. 

Item: On a purely organizational level>what was intended to be a 
super sub-unit within the Office was devastated. Left in the fold, cifter 
the disabling legislative language becarae law, were three "bui»eaus" and 
two offices, comprising UOO people and budgeted at well under .$200 
million- Envisioned v;as a unit substantially larger; half again as many 
people and aln\ost double the dollars - all projected vrithin one ox^ two 
years. As with all bureaucratic losses, momentum is perhaps more itnpor- 
tant than a loss at a given juncture- And the direction of the momentum 
post-Renev;al pointed to fiu^ther erosion. 

Item: The most far-reaching and least easy to grasp outcome are 
the constraints that 421-C puts on the future operation of all USOE and 
NIE programs. 421-C could become a lever for Congressional oversight 
to ensure that legislative authorities are interpreted narrowly rattier 
than broadly, that categorical legislation in education is viewed more 
readily in terms of its own peculiar purposes than in terms of larger 
piu:^posGS that might be served. VHiether such a statt of affairs is 
desirable ir« scarcely a moot point* 
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II, "I NEVER Pi:AnLY KHEV? WHAT RKIIEWAL WAS.^^ 

"I never really knew what Renev;al v^as". So corr-montcd most of the 
individuals I interviewed.'*' For the first third of thi5 interviews I 
took the statement at face value, assuming; that people for one reason 
or another did not grasp the concepts of Renewal • I now feel somewhat 
differently about what was motivating the statement. Each time I en- 
countered it I managed later in the interview to turn it back on the 
interviewee. Almost without exception he was able to identify readily 
several characteristics of Renewal. Curiously, the 'same set of char*ac- 
teristics surfaced on most occasions and they were normally on the mark. 
For 5.nstance , ''consolidation of discx^etionary resources" and "providing 
resources fox^ local definit5cn of problems" appeared in almost everyone's 
description - from the most vigorous and vociferous opponents to those 
who took a neutral position to the circh -advocates of the idea* 

Agreed, the descriptors which people furnished with frequency and 
relative uniformity did not adequately communicate how Renewal was 
actually to v;ork. Perhaps the actors said they did not know v;hat Renev/al 
was because of confusion over the shape of the gears and, how they would 
mosh. At the same time a degree of vagueness - sometimes a substantial 

. - ~ — - -■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ - ■ — ^ t — — — — — 

^'To wriLe this ca.^e study, I inzerviewei about forty people who were 

actors in the Renewal story. SortS of my interviews were brief; some 
were several hours long. Interviewees came from thr-ae different segments 
of the ^'education corrj.iunity" : 1) the Office of Education and the Office 
of the Secretary in HZvJ (inclurled here were people in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation and the Office of 
Assistant Secrctai^ f<^^ Legislation as well as tho ic^ner Office of the 
Secretary itself; 2) Congre^^s: r.Br.bers and staff but inostly staff; and 
3) the "fie.ld^'i the educatica associations, state education agencies, 
institutions of higher education sid local education r^-^encies* In 
addition, I read ail the docu'-onts I could lay hands -^n that seemed 
to bo related to ~vencv:al. 
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degi-^ee - is present at the propotjal stage of any new endeavor* There had 
to be ai better explanation for the fact that the statement '^^'never 
really knew vhat Renewal was*' was on ever/one ♦s lips* 

Rather than juct a cogr*itivc concern, tho statement seemed to b& a 
vehicle for voicing discontent and, in some cases, frustration over wliat 
happened in the course of the idea's dovolcpment: th€ manner in v/hich 
the idea was fr-aned and communicated in OE, the orjanizational changes it 
wrought, the way it was communicated to various outside constituencies, 
the steady build-up of Congressio])al opposition leading to its impasse 
and the setbacks the Department incuin'*ed in the aftei^math. 

These distinctions are fine; nonetheless thay seem wortl: drawing • 
For they highlight the central finding that Renewal was rather simple 
and coiTiprehensible when viev:ed as "general idea", but extremely complicated 
as an operational process or pi^ogram* thus raising all sorts of* knotty 
problems • Further, in its movement: from general idea to operational 
process or program, it raised so many hackles, drew so much opposition 
that its supporters were forced to back down. The deeply unsettling 
nature of such controversy more than anything else lay behind the 
stattimcint "I never really knew what Renewal was", Ttie motivating 
forces were not the conceptual complexities as much as the gnawing 
emotional ones that arose in the elaboration of the idea and its pro- 
mulgation vrithin a network of the strong forces which impinge on govern- 
mental decision-making* 

VHiat then was Renewal? Early docaT.entation''' v:ritten by its pro- 
ponents durinvr the spring of 1971 pr-osented Renewal as a mechanism to 

'^T'p^s^{T~^A^^^ cioc'ir*::its Written by Ot staTf 

bctvieen April and Aug^ast, 1971; 
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consolidato certain of OE's categorical discretionary progi-ams and put 
then to v;ork in a limited nurr^bcir of local sit^ss v/hore the educational needs 
of the country were most pronounced, i.e» low-income areas. The primary 
function of the mechanism was to inject into the educational process at 
those sites the best of what had been re&eai^ched, developed and tested - 
teaching methods and technological aids, for instance. Such infusion was 
to follow upon a carefully carried-out survey of needs and problems spon- 
sored by a group representing all educational interests in a given commun- 
ity. . 

By late sunmer, 1971, the idea of Renewal had lindergone further 
elaboration, as the available documents show*»'< The objectives of the 
endeavor were expanded to include specific performance or achievement 
gains by children from low-income families, an information base suffic- 
ient for 100% of OE's decision-making needs and 50% of the needs»of the 
states, and a substantial degree of communication with local districts 
about promising innovations. In effect, this later elaboration included: 

- the explicit mandate for Renewal to work hand in hand 
with NIE. 

— the notion that the activities of the National Center for 
Educational Statistics were integral to the Renewal effort. 

- the assertion of broad usefulness for Educational Extension 
Agents, people awai^e of new practices and products and 
sensitive to how and where they should be u?^ a. These 
agents would be called ;upon by local districts, some of 

"Sec footnote p. 3. 
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Vvhich would have Renewal sites » for technical assistance in 
. the form of demonstrations, solutions to instructional problems - 
and designation of usable resourcest 
Also included was the presumption that the hub of activity at a Renewal 
Site would be a Teacher Center^ patterned in large part after the facility 
which had gained so tnuch currency in Great Britain* The Center would be 
an actual place where a panoply of staff development activities would 
occur for the experienced and novice alike. • 

These later documents also outlined certain procedural requisites . 
For instance , the state education agencies were given the power to nominate 
a limited number of their locar districts as candidates for Renewal sites* 
Sites were to comprii^e one high school 5. two junior high schools and several 
elementary schools. In the case of ^^^1^ districts this would mean 

that only part of a district or sub-district would be included; in the 
case of rural districts it might mean a combination of several districts 
would have to come together. Finally, to simplify the grant application 
process > nominated districts were to be allowed to siabmit essentially on6 
proposal for a grant derived from several catogox^ical sources. 

On a more interpretative level, Renewal cp^ viewed as a hybrid 
of Johnsonian and Nixonian efforts in education. Whereas the Johnson 
administration concentrated on the enactment of categorical programa 
designed to address certain identifiable education problems, the Nixon 
aclministration has sou^t to establish policies such as Revenue Shav»ing 
that allow others to build programs^ and to create new institutional 
axn^angcments Such as the National Institute of Education and the National 



Foundation for Higher Education > as a baso for new programraing. Renewal 
dr<iw from both those emphases • 

On the one! hand| Renewal had the aspect of a policy ; concentrating 
resources by palling together selected categorical programs, delivering 
these resoiioces to a limited number of school districts selected not on 
the basis of proposals per se but on the basts of whether they met 
certain criteria and were willing to do certain things* For instanC0|, 
did the district have a concentration of underachieviig children ft>om 
low-- income homes? Was it willing to engage seriously in a process of 
defining its problems, making major changes to help solve them and assess- 
ing whether the changes made any difference? Was it willing to allow 
the participation of a variety of local institutions, agencies and indi- 
viduals in decision-making processes? Was it receptive to outside 
assistance - technical and otherwise? Was it inclined to add resources 
; to the Renewal effort beyond those provided by a Renewal grant? 

On the other hand. Renewal also had the aspect of a program » 
First there was to be the establishment of Teacher Centers and the 
training and ase of Educational Extension Agents • Second, although 
■ there v;ould not be the normal flow of proposals to Washington from 
appropriate institutions seeking support, there would be an elaborate 
screening protess (in which the state education agency would play a* 
central role). At the end of the process relatively few sites would be 
selected* In effect, though not operating exactly like a program, 
Renewal would con.e out with the sane result: only a few would get the 
money. If a policy at all, then, it was not one which was universally 
applicable. There v/ouldbe clc^r discrininations n^de and certain 
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sites weald be selficted over others* 

Another way of understanding Renewal is through the analogy of a 
partnership in which both partners subject theiriselves to marked changes 
at. the time of their coming together. One partner, the Office of Educa- 
tlon» alters its administration of programs, puts all its discretionary 
resources under one aegis > the Office of the Deputy Commissioner for 
Development I and seeks to dispense that money in packages to selected 
constituents who can meet certain criteria. The other partner, the local 
district, agrees to initiate certain internal mechanisms such as a gov- 
erning board for the Renewal effort, broadly representative of parties 
interested in the educational process, and to commit itself to certain 
processa^? such as needs assessment, planning and evaluation. 

These then were Renewal's most prominent contours. What happened 
bet\^een the time these contours were laid out and the time that organ- 
izational devastation lay in the wake of controversy is the main, sub- 
stance of this- paper. 
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III. ORIGINS 

In March, 1971, Dr. Don Davies assumed the post of Deputy Com- 

<■ ^. ■ ■ • 

ifiissioner of Education for Developmont , a second-line position in the 
Office directly under the Conunissioner . Tor the previous three and a 
hdlf years he had served as the first head of the Bureau of Educational 
t^^rsonnel Development, a unit set up specifically to administer the 
Education Professions Development Act of 1967. As the new Deputy Com- 
missioner fcr Development (DCD) he took over a unit composed of four 
^'bureaus": his former bailiwick, BEPDj the National Center for Educational 
Research and Development; the national Center for Educational Statistics; 
and the National Center for Educational Communications* 

Accompanying Davies to his new post were three of the central staff 
who had worked with him at the BEPD: Russ Wood, his Deputy, Hary Hoag> 
a special assistant, and Barbara Kawauchi, his administrative assistant/ 
secretary. In the weeks which followea his arrival in new territory, 
Davies, assisted by Wood and Hoag, deliberated long and hard about what 
to do with that territory. Vfhat developed from those deliberations was 
a plan to gather and consolidare under the umbrella of DCD as mc^ny of 
the Office of Education's discretionary programs as was sensible and 

possible; and, having assuTicd fiscal control over these programs, to 
■ 

use thair resources to under•.^•rit^ the cstabiishnent in selected local 
school districts of National Educational Renewal Centers. Refer^red to 
as NERC's, they would be vehicles for couprohensive school reform. 
Exactly how they would serve such a purpose was not entirely clear. 
Early attempts by Wood to put sonething in wi-iting about NLRC's^ con- 
centrated heavily on how the internal Office or. Education c^raiigements 
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Hoald be brought about. The short one or tvro pages devoted to the opera- 
tlon of the IfERC^s spoke mostly about their use as a funnel for ^'promising 
practices and products^^ developed outside a given district. The picture 
was of a training facility v?hich would expose experienced prdfessionals 
to better ways of doing their jobs* 

Tl^ese early documents have been criticiiied for the ir overemphasis 
on intra^organi^ational rearrangements and their failure to do more than 
touch the sm^face of progratrirrtatic substance* Yet they were inside doc- 
uments and they surely did not loflect all the ideas that people had 
about vrhat NEKC^s might be and do. Nonetheless, one might be tempted 
to offer this observation: the documents do reflect a priority of 
concernri. The pure bureaucratic issues - what pieces v;ere going to be 
Inhere in the Office of Education cosmos so that NERC^s might come into 
being were high on the list of things thought about. The reason behind 
this is not hard to fathom. In a bureaucracy, worrying about the con- 
figuration of the pipes often precedes concern over what is to flow 
through then. But what starts cut as a chronological priority 
biireaucratic rearrangement - becomes an all-subsuming priority » leaving 
sound substantive planning to the fates. In those months which framed 
Rencwal*s 'l>irth^% this condition was more present than not. On other 
matters regarding the planning for Renewal there is much more to say 
later. 

The first threads of Renewal did not ^materialize out of thin 
air* On the contrary, several lines of origin might be traced. First, 
there is little question that the priorities which Davies had established 
and acted upon as head of ECPD played a largo role in why Renevral came 
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about* At the bef^miing of his tenure at BEPD he presided over a set of 
programs whose main focus wasit higher education training for educational 
personnel* By the end of his tenure the focus had shifted to programs 
that were operating out of local education agencies or local education 
agencies in concert with institutions of higher education • And most 
of this new generation of programs had as their main clientele low- 
income people. The Urban/Rural School Development PrograT» and the Career 
Opportunities Pix)gram are good exa^nples of this shift of priority. The 
first Offered resources to selected scliool districts interested in up- 
grading their staff development activities. The second provided for the 
recruiting and training of paraprofessiouals by a local district in 
coopet^ation with a local college or university. In both there was 
heavy emphasis on involving a diversity of local agencies and indi- 
viduals in the running of the programs. 

There were other lines of origin for Renewal to which one Qould 
point. Project Trend, initiated by the Office of Education in 1968, 
offered a limited nun^er of school dislricts modest Incentives to draw 
.resources together from a nuTibor of different legislative authorities 
and levels of govern?nent. "The plan was to develop school System-wide 
programs based upon a needs assessment which would enable a Cor.imunity 
Planning Task Force to develop a oor.prehensive program design for which 
the syston vrould seek local > state and federal support."*^ Trend still 
exists today with obout 14 sites. For lack of money and the persistence 

^rix>rn thr'irrtrbduction to an internal OL d^fcuSiCUt doficrib i ng Yrond • 
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of high-le\al sponsorship, however, it never really amounted to much 
beyond *a "pilot" program, 

Louisville, Kentucky, through the ingenuity and forcefulness of 
its Superintendent of Schools , had accumulated resources ft'om a nun^ber 
of EPDA programs. On its o;m initiative, the Louisville system put them 
all together, coupled them with other federal education money and used 
this combination of resources to undervrrite a reform effort. Tnc actual 
nature of that effort, although impressive, is not of concern here. 
What is important is to understand that Davies and his colleagues at 
BEPD were extremely enthusiastic about the goings-on in Louisville and 
saw this city's efforts as emblematic of what could be done elsewhere. 

The origins just described were direct-line sources: people 
central to the Renewal 'effort, such as Davies and Wood, had played a 
part in their development. But in addition to these sources there were 
other previous efforts which bore a definitive relationship to Renewal. 
How aware Davies et^ al . were of their bearing on Renewal is not clear, 
but two things are. Were they not aware they should have been; and were 
they aware they should have engaged in a careful, even if necessarily 
abbreviated, investigation of what happened to the efforts I am about 
to recount . 

The Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education in the Office 
of Education was set up following the enactment of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. Its mission was to administer most of 
the funds appropriated under that legislative authority. About 1968, 
Kolan Estes, then head of the Bureau,'"' dscidod that it would make good 
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sense to try to package resources appropriated under sepai»ate titles of 
th<s Act. His hope was that the different monies cculd be put togclhor 
in such a way as to simplify pi^ocedures by which the money reached those 
who were to put it to use and to amplify the degree of impact the dollars 
w^re having. 

i 

There were two forms that the packaging effort took. One was 
designed to see if OE might be able to get a small number of urban 
school districts to consolidate certain federal resources and put them 
to w>rk on specific problems. The Titles involved were III and I of ESEA 
and XI of thft National Defense Education Act. According to certain OB 
staff, this program, dubbed the '^Centt^al Citie§ Project" * grew out of 
a concern that Title III, ESEA pxx^grams (innovative local projects) had 
been little vove than peripheral add-ons to school district attempts at 
tackling problems. The hope of the Central Cities Project people was 
that targeted funds from a number of different sources could make more 
of a dent than Title III alone. 

Initial OE plans for this endeavor remained tentative until strong 
positive responses from various state and local education people were 
received. At that junctux^e, plans vrere made to try out the idea in ten 
districts. OE personnel asser^:ed that at all times, during both the 
planning and initial implementation phases, the legislative intent of 
the different titles * was- . respected. For instance, different audit 
tracks were set up for each title. And since there \*ere only a few 
cities involved, the impression was one of a pilot or demonstration 
progi'am . 

About the time Estes was, working on the Central Cities Project 
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he als<) set out to induce the state education agencies to consolidate 
adminlstrativo funds available under various ESEA titles. The goal was 
to have the states package iaoney from as r<^any titles as possible and to 
US6 this concentration of reijourcos in a "more efficient and effective 
way"* Apparently J a few states - Texas in particular - had already been 
doing this and others seemed interested, too. 

While the planning was pushing ahead on these two efforts, Con- 
gx»essional staff aides, having gotten wind of the i'deas, called the 
appropriate OE parties to the Hill. There they were warned about the dangers 
of contravening legislative intent and of commingling funds from differ- 
ent legislative authorities. On the Central Cities Project the fur flew 
no further than the doors of the conference room in which they met. 
Assurances from Estes that the project would remain small and that no 
commingling would ensue were apparently enough to let it survive^ but 
certainly not enough to let it grov;. Iix>nically, the controversy over 
this project became an academic matter shortly after* Estes left the 
Office and the project - a 'personal pet'' - withered away. 

On the packaging of administrative funds which Estes proposed, the 
issue reached the floor of the Senate where an amendment was introduced 
by Senator Wayne Horse to the Vocational Education Act of 1968* The 
amendment specifically forbade the ccmmingling of funds from different 
authorities and requested the Commissioner of Education to submit a 
report to Congress one year hence on the feasibility of program con- 
solidation. Later, in the Senate-House Ccnference which met to iron 
out differences on the bill> the first provision of the amendment was 
dropped. Apparently between the introduction of xiio amendment and 

ERIC 
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the adoption of the Conference Report the interested members received 
enough assiuwicos ivom the Office of Lducatlon to convince them to drop 
the harsher of the two provisions. And the second > although enacted 
into lAw> was ignored by the Executive Bt^anch. 

A search for the origins of Renewal should n6t end with the iden^ 
tificat ion of forerunners, namely programs > initiatives and exemplary 
$ites« As discrete entities they bear a relatively clear relationship 
to the subject of investigation here. There are other pre -Renewal 
elements > not so di«>crete but nonetheless heralding the Renewal effort. 

For several years preceding Davies* appointment as DCD there had 
been concern in several corners of the bureaucracy about the proliferation 
of categorical programs* Whether these programs were formula or dis- 
cretionary was imn^aterial. Minimum managerial sense dictated that some 
sort of consolidation would be desirable. Estes' attempts have been 
wcntioned, but there were others* Peter Muirhead, now the Deputy Com- 
missioner for Higher Education and one who has been with USOE for 15 
yeai^s, asserted that not too long after the passage of the ESEA, people 
in the Office began to talk about ways to increase organizational 
coherency. Indeed > the EFDA of 1967 was itself a consolidation and 
broadening of a nujnber of far narrower categorical training authorities. 
The Vocational Education Act of L968 also consolidated earlier 
categories and provided for broader educational applications. Yet the 
record indicates little major action overall. Add to this set of per- 
sistent inclinations toward consolidation a change in admin is tx-^at ion - 
from one in which education efforts ballooned to one in which there was 
restrained growth - and it is possible to see why such inclinations 
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m^ght become metamorphosized into action, why activities devoted to expan- 
sion might yield to activities devoted to consolidation. Revenue Sharing^ 
MIE and MFHB reilected this shift and Renewal did also* 

A propos of the sort of shift involved here is an August 1969 

• ■ ■ 

proposal by Tom Burns of the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education. 
Entitled the ''Educational Renewal Act", it called fox> the creation of 
ways for school districts throughout the country to partake of the beno- 
fits of innovative practices developed with the aid of BO^s dollars. The 
impetus behind the document was obvious: '^Ko one was using all those good 
things which OE money helped generate." The psychological set behind it 
was not far from obvious either: "Let us substitute for uncontrolled 
growth, controlled operation; let us be somewhat more introspective, 
deliberate and managerial instead of extroverted, experimental and 
abundant." * 

Beyond its reflecting a turn in course > the proposal offers two 
other interesting pieces of information. It reveals that the name 
"Educational Renewal" had been around well before its attachment to the 
1971 effort with v?hich we are concerned here. Second, the purpose the 
proposal seeks to fulfill is exactly the same as that articulated in 
the spring 1971 planning dccunents which laid the groundwork for Renewal • 

Thus, it is clear that there were elements in the environment of 
the education bureaucracy which both presaged and nurtured Renewal. 
To oversimplify, when the grand theme of Renewal was ready, the time 
and place seeme d right. All that was needed was tho right mix of actors 
to put the pieces together into a full-blown initiative. As it turned 
out, the appropriate characters were there at the ri^ht time and place 
to fipur the ideas into action. 
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After James Allen had left the Conmissionership in early summer 
1970, Terrell H. Belief was appointed Acting Ccminissioner » In the late 
suimter, Bell and $6m of his colleagues, including Don DavieSi were called 
to. the Office of the new Secretary of HEW, Elliott RichardsonV The ques- 
tion Richardson posed was: assuming Special Revenue Sharing for the bulk 
of 02 programs, what else will OE be? Apparently Bellas response uas 

that OE would tty to effect a consolidation of its discretionary pro^air^s 

■ ■- . ■ *' • ' . . ■ ■ ■ ■ -, 

and use this package as some sort of vehicle for school refor^mf To this 
still loosely-articulated direction Richardson v;as said to have responded 
with marked enthusiasm • • 

In fall, 1970, Commissioner-designate Sidney Pi Mar land Jr., working ' 
out of a temporary office at the Brookings Institution, conferred with 
several OE personages. His concern, like Richardson's, was for the 
development of initiatives. The upshot of his conference was much the 
same as the Secretary's, that some sort of consolidation of programs 
directed at comprehensive reform made good sense* And in meeting with 
a diversity of school district people from around the country, he con-- 
finced that such a move would be welcome, indeed sought-after. 

Don Davies , throughout his tenure as Associate Commissioner for 
Educational Personnel Developirtent , had been searching for an engine for 
scho-ol reform; In an attempt to find the beginnings of a design for it^ 
he had been manipulating the Bureau in ways which some argue were ill- 
adviijed, others beyond the bounds of Congressional intent. But his 
purposes were clear - to try to use the mojie> in such a way as to bring 

^o^rt Superintendent of Schools, Salt Lake City , anid^'fornier Ccrroniss loner of 
Education of Ut^h. 

o " 
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about needed changes In the way children v/ere educated* Admittedly, 
twining of educational personnel £or s£ is not a particularly strong 
lever to achieve these purposes - and Davies knew that, too* So at BBPD 
he>egan to concentrate on the question of what sort of "strings<< ought 
to be attached to dollars to increase their impact* For instance, who 
should get the money * school systems, universities, other agencies? 
Who should play a role in the governance of the programs supported by 
the money? School administrators, university representatives, parents, 
members of minority groups, others? VJhom would the dollars help train? 
If teachers, teachers of what? Administrators? Paraprofessionals? In 
effect, Davies and others at BEPD began to tinker with what kinds of 
trainees, grantees and governance mechanisms would make a difference* 
A quick assessment of his constitutional make-up and abiding concerns 
therefore suggests that he was prepared to become a champion of something 
like RenewaUL. 

Davies^ right-hand man in the Bureau of Educational Personnel 

Development was Russ Wood. An enigmatic, reticent character, he formed 

quite a contrast with Davies, who was affable, responsive, outgoing. 

In further contrast. Wood was a career bureaucrat, Davies an interloper 

on the bureaucratic scene. V/ood had been deputy to John F. Hughes, the 

top internal iftanagement person in OS prior to 1965. Ke had also been 

integrally involved with the' establishment of OE*s Office of Program 

Planning and Evaluation and, later on, the Bureau of Educational 

* 

Personnel Development* His view of the world could best be described 
as managerial, that is, concerned vith what configurations the pieces 
might be arranged in to get something done. This does not mean he had 



no ideas rather that his ideas > when articulated, seemed to have the 
bureaucratic implications built into them. So for somewhat different 
I reasons from Davies he>too, appeared to bo ready td l^oster the idea of 
: Renewal* . , 

In sum: the new leadership in HEW in 1970, Elliott Richardson, fully 
advocated rationalisied operations and he was prepared to see something 
like Renewal as a mjor step forward, a) because it fit his inclinations 
and b) because it responded to the major organizational questions v;hat 
would OE be other than a check -writing operation, assuming enactment 
of Special Revonue Sharing^ 

The new leadership in OE in 1970, Sidney Mar land, was casting 
about for initiatives, things which would mark his tenure in office* 
He warmed easily to an initiative like Renewal, which seemed in tune 
with the Administration's predilections in general and those of the 
Secretary in particular and which also offered the hope for significant 
school reform**'* - ' 

Don Davies .and Russ Wood, moving; in Renewal-like directions 
throughout their service at BEPD, were, of course, protagonists. With 
the elevation of Davies to the Deputyship for Development the scene 
\tas set* 

Others in the Office, either vaguely through statements they made 
or TTore specifically through programs they administered, served the 
cause of sufficient precedent. That is, they lent the launching of 
Renex7^ enough credibility and worth to make it a thing v;hich seemed 

'''^Deriocratic parcy ne:ribers and'^taff on Capitol Hill would say that such 
an approach is "typically Rcp-oblican" . 
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t^ight to do. 

And there was something more: one of those factors that makes this 
story so intriguing, It^s called *^The Good Idea Syndrome",. Almost every- 
one who was interviewed said at some point in his set of responses, "you 
know J Renewal was a good idea.**". Like many ideas generated to solve 
social problems, there is little controversy about them at the level of 
"good idea". Renewal - at that level - had an intoxicating persuasive 
aspect, which lulled participants and observers alike into a somewhat 
uncritical state of mind^ It was as if at a mythical juncture, after 
the idea first made its way across the brain's mental ^^.ircuitry and 
before the brain hypothesized details with vfhich to quarrel, there was 
enough of a "massaging of the wires" to allow ready acceptance. Whether 
or not the operational forms the idea took v/ould be effective was quite 
another matter. And whether or not consensus at the level of "good idea" 
would disintegrate into disabling controversy at the level of operation 
was another matter, too. The possibilities for these two outcomes were 
no different for Renewal than for any other idea. In the case of 
Renewal, however > there was a sufficient number of people who assumed 
too Duch vrould happen simply out of a sense that Renewal was "a good 
idea*'. This assertion applies to everyone in the agency concerned with 
substantiating and selling it, frojn the Secretary of HEW on down. 
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IV > hai^pehihgs eu routs 

Tho beginnings; a critical decision is made 

When i)on Davies was asked by Conmissioner Karland to accept the 
job of Deputy Comtni&sioner for Development, he vras told that he would 

person in the Office in charge of "moving and shaking^'. With 
this mandate from the Coirmissioner and with the beginnings of inarkcd 
enthusiasm on tho part of the Secretary, Davies decided that he would 
move quickly. In a tnatter of a few weeks he and his staff had defined 
the general parameters of an OE reorganization that would shift almost 
all the discretionary programs in the Office (except those serving the 
handicapped and the vocational programs) from other units to his Deputy- 
ship • Complementing this "inside step" was the development of an 
outside strategy, the establishment in local districts of National 
Educational Renewal Centers • • ' 

The plans, hatched in relative haste, were presented for the 
first time to other OE Deputy Commissioners and the Commissioner at an 
April retreat held at Airlie House in rural Virginia. Charts in hand, 
Davi«3S vfith Wood and Hoag assisting - px*esented their version of 
initial legislative specifications for an Educational Renewal Act. 
Their intent was to have such legislation introduced as a companion- 
piece to the Education Special Revenue Sharing Bill which wa^ being 
developed at that time/'^ 

*In ^lOvetTibsr, 1970, Secretary Richardson had addressed the Chief State 
School Officers at their annual convention in Miami, In that speech the 
Secretary proposed two pieces of legislation: (1) one concerning educa- 
tion special revenue sharing, (2) one concerning consolidation of dis- 
cretionary programs in education. 
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Report edly^ there was a good deal of enthusia^sm on the part of the 
Comnaiseioner and his Deputies for the proposal v;hich Da vies SGt forth. 
At the same tiTnc$ there was skepticism from a nuiTiber of quarters about 
the submission to Congress of legislation covering the Renevral effort. 
The reasons for this skepticism are complex, but vrorth tracing because' 
they led to a decision not to seek legislation on Renewal* That decision 
was taken by the Commissioner at Airlie House and, as we shall see, it 
had a profound impact on the fate of the effort. 

At the outermost ring of reasons is the stance of the Administration 
on Executive-Congressional relations • To begin with, the Admin is tr»at ion 
has been facing a Congress dominated by the opposition party. This fact 
alone explains their marked tenderness about interacting with the legis- 
lature on almost any issue. Second, the ethos which infuses the Adminis- 
tration has not been one which assumes there is much to be gained by 
excessive involvement in legislative politics; on the contrary, the ethos 
has been that good governance depends in large part on good managerial 
skills* By deduction, the tendency of the Nixon contingent has been to 
assume broad executive discretion across the board, in both foreign and 
domestic affairs. 

Added to these is a sense, coramented upon by several actors, 
that those who surround the President have not been particularly adept at 
dealing with the Congress. The assertion is that they do not understand, 
nor do they care to understand, hov? to operate effectively in the political, 
push and pull of the legislative arena. The x^esult has been a rejection 
on their part of Congress as a legit irate and co-equal partner. 

Understanding the attitude of the Office of Maiiagen^ent and Budget 
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on matters of logislation is helpful here» too. 0MB above all else has 
been concerned with the leVel of government spending, and its effect on 
inflation. Its assumption has been that if somethinp, gets legislated it 
will mean Increased federal spending. The intimations have been that 
not only is Congress Democratic and therefore wont to spend more than 
if it were Republican, but also that legislators, regardless of stripe, 
need to "bring horae the bacon" to their constituencies in order to got 
re-olected. OMB has therefore been inclined to be negative on new legis- 
lation in almost ell areas. . \ 

Closer to the central core of reasons, the approach of the Office ^ 
of the Secretary in HEW was to seek an expansion of discretionary powers 
within existing legislative authorities. Representatives of the Office of 
the Secretary had over the past few years argued long and hard in Congress 
to gain acceptance of such broader powers. All of this made em^.nent sense 
given the declared goal of the Secretary to achieve a more rational allo- 
cation of federal resources. One cannot do a lot of tHe pipe-twisting 
necessary to achieve such a goal unless wide administrative "discretion is 
allowed • 

Still closer to the cox^e: of the X\<o pieces of legislation 
recommended by Richardson in his ^iOve^nber, 1970 address to the Chief 
State School Officers in Miatni, one. Education Special Revenue Sharing, 
was already in the mill. First formulated as legislative specifica- 
tions in January 1971, the proposal was to rrove through the proper 
executive clearance procedures and arrive in Congresa in October, 1971. 
For a Vcir;ety of reasons, OMB forced a telescoping of the process and 
legislation was introduced in late April or- early May. Wen introduced 
it tr.et with the deathly pall of * Congressional apathy, including that 
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of most Republican me;:ibers» For one thing, it offered little new money, 
a m€i^et$200 million over and above the three billion it would pull 
together from existing authorities* 

. Since the timo-line for introducing the Revenue Sharing legisla- 
tion had been compressed, HEW and OE legislative specialists were in 
a somewhat frenetic state. And all of this at the same time that Davies 
was coming forth with a proposal to introduce the companion-piece. Added 
to the boggle, of course, was the cool reception Education Revenue 
Sharing received in Congress. If one piece received this kind of greet- 
ing, what would happen to the other, it too "pulling things together" 
and offering little new money? 

On another - perhaps more important - legislative front, the 
Administration had sent to Congress the previous year its one m^ajor 
piece of education legislation: the Higher Education Act, In it lay 
all sorts of measures: affecting institutional support for colleges and 
universities, altering student aid provisions, estab: ' hing the National 
Institute of Education and the National Foundation for Higher Education. 
This bill, in the spring of 1971, still existed in two versions, one 
Senate, one House, and it was waiting oi> the calling-together of a 
bicameral conference to resolve differences. 

In the judgmsnt of the legislative specialists in OE and HEW, a 
Renewal bill, if introduced alongside the High^^v Education Act, would 
confound the chances for a successful conference on and passage of certain 
pt^ovisionb of that Act. The crux of their concern was the lack of clarity 
in the Renewal proposal; specifically, they feared that it would be 
perceived by le^jisiators as somehow' overlapping UIE's turf. How thoy 
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could l\ave perceived this I am not ent5.rely sure* Vfhether it wa^ their 
incapacity to understand or the Renewal advocates' incapacity to coirmun- 
Icate or some combination of both remains somewhat elusive to me# But 
the existence of their perception that Renewal legislation would have 
jeopardized legislative approval of the IIIE was a key element in the 
decision not to go for legislation. 

Finally we are at the core of reasons behind the decision not to 
go for legislation: on the scene Was a Commissioner relatively new to his 
job and therefore not particularly experienced in Executive-Congressional 
relations. But because he was new to the job he was looking for initiatives 
to put his stamp on«. And he had been led to believe that hio job was to 
forge ahead. Ho had been schooled by the Office of the Secretary to 
avoid the legislative route whenever possible > and he, too, favored 
broadening the base of the Executive Branch's discretionary powers. 

Also on the scene were the agency's legislative specialists 'gener- 
ating a sense that a Renewal proposal v;ould be greeted with the 
same reception as its companion. Education Special Revenue Sharing. 
Further, perhaps from a somewhat premature understanding of what 
Renewal was about, their judgment was that the legislative authority 
to do it already existed, approximately i?; not definitively.*** And if 
one sensed that the authority already existed it would be more than 
ill-advised to go to the legislature. That would be a seeking of 
authority the agency already had. 

7^Romenuer, tlTe first dccurr.enta"tion of Konevai made* the idoa soup.d much 
more like a management notion than a substantive , programmatic one. 
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Accompanying these two parties to the juncture of decision was a 
newly-appointed Deputy Commissioner for Development, ambitious and 
impatient to get things moving on an effort that he felt had good 
chancos of bring al)out needed school reform. He knew, as did his col- 
leagues, that getting legislative approval took time. And if progress 
on the Higher Education Act was any measure, Renewal might get uriderway 
as late as 1974. Davies, perhaps more than Harland, rued that possibil- 

The actors with their motivations and concerns, the collection of 
associated events which framed the decision they had to make, the con- 
trolling ethos of an administration in power and the general partisan 
political atmosphere - put together they made the decision to avoid the 
legislative route a foregone conclusion. 

« 

The slovf crawl on reorganization and its ramifications 

Having made the decision to proceed as if they had the authority, 
OE leadership resolved to move first on the matter of internal reorg- 
anization. At the same time, they agreed that substantive planning 
on Renewal would proceed as quickly as possible. The hope was to have 
selected local districts planning for National Educational Renewal 
Centers during the 1972 fiscal year (July 1971 - June 1972) and to have 
a limited number of operational centers in place during the 1973 fiscal 
year . 

Apparently none of the OC leadership - Harland, Davies or Charles 
Saundei>s, Deputy Ccxnnissioner for External Relations and USOE's top 
legislative aide - felt the need to put together strategies beyond the 
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vague one of ''moving ahead'^ Specifically, there was no attempt to reach 
consensus on hovr to deal with Congx^ess; v/hat to say to them v;hen they 
registered concern, whon to say anything to them, who should speak for 
and "explain^' Renewal, and how to alleviate their concern. It was not 
as if Congressional opposition . was unexpected. The question of author- 
ity was dubious enough to assure opposition; the legislative experts' 
knew that. Second, there was no attempt to develop a. strategy for 
commtinicating Renewal to various constituencies. Would the proposal 
\ be widely publicized? Selectively publicised? Played up? Played down? 
In other words, who would be privy to what and when? As will be seen, 
the failure to come up with game plans in these arenas caused enormous 
havoc for the Renewal effort in the months which followed the initial 
euphoria of the Airlie House meeting, 

Directly on the heels of Airlie, Davies and company todca first 
cut at what the expanded Deputyship would look like. Sisveral programs 
then under DCD would remain there after the shuffle, a few would not. 
Those that would were: 

— All Bureau of Educational Personnel Development Programs, 
i.e. all money appropriated under the EPDA except that 
under Part E of the Act, which provided for training of 
administrative personnel for institutions of higher 
education. * * 

— The National Center for Educational Statistics i included 
were all the resources for surveys and studies, of which the 
National Assessment Progran of the Education Con-.mission 
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of the States was the largest piece.* 
• The National Center for Educational Communication; all 
dissemination activities including the Educational Resource 
Information Center (ERIC) files. 
Two programs would be removed from the Deputyship, their destina- 
tion to be in NIE when and if it was esteiblished by law; 

The National Center for Educational Research and Development > 
under whose aegis most of the Office's Research and Develop- 
ment dollars were administered. The regional educational 
labs and R 6 D centers and the research training grant programs 
were lodged here. 

The Experimental Schools program » a highly-touted demonstration 
project. 

Several programs » all discretionary, would be transferred to the 
DCD from other Deputyships: 

— Project Follow Through - from the Bui^eau of Elementary and 
Secondary Education. 

— ESEAj Title III Program, both that part controlled by the 
states (85% of the program noney) and that part the Commis- 
sioner could dispense at his discretion (15%) - from the 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education. 

— ^ ESEA Title VII Program, the B,ilingual Education Program - 

from the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education. 

*The NAP v;as actually in the National Conter"for Educational Research 
and Development at the time of Davies' arrival in DCD, but it was 
transferred to the National Center for Educational Statistics shortly 
thereafter. 
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— ESBA Title VIll Program J Drop-Out Prevention • from the Bureau 
of Elementary and Secondary Education • 

The Technology Division of the Bureau of Libraries and Educa- 
tional Technology, to be formed into the National Center for 
Educational Technology - from the Of f j ce of the Deputy Com- 
missioner for Highei? Education, 

— The EPDA - Pai^t E Program - from the Bureau of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

— The Trend Program - from the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education. 

— Several ^'National Priority Programs" whose leaders had been 
reporting to the Deputy Commissioner for Management: 

1, Right to Read Program 
. 2. Environmental Education Program 

3. Health Nutrition Program/Drug Education 

0 

M« Arts and Humanities Program 

♦ 

In reaction to this first stab at reorganization, the Commissioner 
felt the best procedure would be to have the Deputy Commissioner for 
Development and his staff visit with each of the affected Deputies indi- 
vidually. Their tabk would be to talk through which programs should be 
switched and what, if any, problems could be pinpointed. After each of 
these meetings, the affected Deputy was^ to write a critique of the DCD 
recoiiimendations and submit it to the Commissioner. The latter 's respon- 
sibility would be to resolve any disputes that surfaced. As one might 
imagir.o, several did. Bureaucratic turf - as well as ideological and 
educational considerations - were at stake. 




•Some of the disputes v;ero more equanirnously resolved than others • 
For instance » Follow Through would stay in the Bureau of Elementary and 
Secondary Education because a decision had been pretty well made thot, as 
a "demonstration program'', it would be phased out in a few years after 
the conclusion of the demonstration period. Arts and Humanities, a small 
program with a special focus, would be transferred to the Office- of 
Special Concerns, reporting directly to the Commissioner. There was 
litrle squabble about this because the program's mission v^as relatively 
divergent from what Renewal was all about* 

Over the EPDA - Part E Program, a minor disagreement surfaced* 
Peter Huirhead, Acting Deputy Commissioner for Higher Education, argued 
that the program *s orientation was inconsistent with Renewal. Whereas 
Renewal was a schools program. Part E was a higher-education program- 
Davies, of course ^ argued to the contrary: that the Part E Program 
dollars would be a fitting complement to the more school-oriented mission 
of the rest of the EPDA resources. When the argument ended, Huirhead had 
his way and Part E renained in the Higher Education bailiwick. 

The plan to split tlie Bureau of Libraries and Educational Tech- 
nology (BLE7), leaving libraries and information services to the Deputy 
for Higher Education and giving the Technology Division to the Deputy 
for Development, caused a good deal of furor. The bulk of the reaction, 
however, came from a different source and was suggestive of a plethora 

K 

of problems yet dimly perceived on Renewal's horizon. Whereas the Part 

B controversy romained largely internal to CE, the splitting of BLET 

did not. In the early fall of 1971, the National Audio-Visual Association 
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got wind of the proposed split and dispatched their highly effective 
lobbying arm to Congress to register their opposition.''* N.A.V.A. repre- 
sents both the big and small manufacturers and distributors of audio- 
visual equipment for schools. That there be a ^^critical mass*' in the 
bureaucracy whose actions keep the demand for their tools high i6 essen- 
tial to N.A.V.A. members* growth. To the extent that such a critical 
tnass is threatened, so are they. Apparently their lobbying proved 
effective^ because Senator Eagleton Introduced, in the fall of 1971, an 
amendment to the Higher Education Act, calling for the reinstatement 
of the educational technology division into its former resting-place. 

Without doubt the two program sv/itches that generated the most 
controversy ~ both inside and outside the Office - were those of the 
ESEA Title III Program and the ESEA Title VII Program, Bilingual Educa- 
tion. Befove considering what happened on these two fronts, it might 
be helpful to relate events which intervened between the recommendation 
of their transfer in the late spring of 1971 and the flack over it 
which ensued in the fall. 

In May, Davies and his staff made a presentation to the Secretary 

at one of the latter 's periodic management. conferences . Secretary 

Richardson reacted with emphatic enthusiasm. Essentially what Davies 

« • 

»''Tho American Library Asscoiat.ion v;as a leading force here , too • 

**^*^That a^iendricnt was later dropped by the House-Senate Conferees on the 
bill* Ironically, this controversy over the fractloning of BI.ET, although 
it led to the first v.'ave of strong Congressional opposition, petered out 
by the end of the battle. Davies and other Administration figures would 
have v;ishod the same fate for th3 other fusillades of Congressional op- 
position that were to come, but such was not to be the case. 
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conveyed wero: strong reasons v/hy previous refom efforts had not worked 

and why Renewal could; the way in which putting together consolidation 

at the federal level with reform centers at the local level would make a 

difference; the mutually supportive relationships that NIE and Renewal 

could have and that Blucational Extension Agents and the local Renewal 

sites could have; the site selection and governance criteria that would 

be necessary for Renovral to work; and the amount of dollars and time it 

would take to have payoff on the matter of increased achievement for 

children from low- income homes • 

The upshot of the meeting was a top-level go-ahead signal* Davies 

and his colleagues returned to OE to prepare a written reoi^ganization 

plan - to get the internal resources to do the job. In August, that 

plan was conveyed to the Office of the Secretary for approval. It was 

not destined to gain approval until February 1972 - almost six mnths 

■ 

after submission* The long delay resulted from sheer ambivalence in the 
face of an expanding catalog of Congressional and constituency opposition 
in the suirmer and fall of 1971. And that .ambivalence stemmed from^ 
among other sources, the lack of a carefully-articulated strategy about 
hov; the agency was going to move in the political forum. At times it 
appeared that all was ''go" and it v:as just a matter of time between 
planning and implementation. At other times - usually in reaction to 
an expression ^f opposition by Congress or an association - the turtle- 
like bureaucracy would retract its head and say "we're only in a planning 
phase; no one has said we^re going to move* ahead full steam." 

As the fall v;ore on, th3 a:nbivalence worsened. The Commissioner 
and his Deputy for Dovclopnent nado several speeches to various groups 
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anno«incing the inception of the prograTn,**^ But belligerent cuer5.es from 
Menbere' of Congress or tiieir staffs were, dealt with by saying that Renewal 
was still just being planned, still essentially under wraps. Under these 
conditions it was difficult for the Office of the Secretary to grant 
approval of the reorganization. If they did that they would be on the 
firing line. As the seasoned i.nhabitant of the stark edifices on Indepen- 
dence Avenue has learned, it is alv:ays safer to be tentative * Naturally, 
the outcome of prolonged hesitation was further deterioration of the bur- 
eaucratic fabric of the new DCD* It is acknowledged administrative theory 
that reorganizations have to be executed quickly. If they are not, dis- 
■ gruntlement amongst those who are to be reorganized builds, and associated 
constituency pressures mount* The result, in very short order, is insti- 
tutionalized opposition that is almost impossible to sxirmount. 

So the turn of the wheel was complete. Tentativeness caused deiny 
which caused disgruntlements which caused tentativez<3ss , etc. 

To return to an earlier issue, the transfer of the ESEA Title 

111 and Title VII Programs are exceircnt examples of how the wheel 

spun. The Title III portion of the Elementary and fecondary Education 

Act was enacted in 1965. It provided for, otuong otter things, "risk 

capita}.^' for local districts, short-term funding to allow the districts 

'••In one of the more noteworthy of tnese addresses, tne Comn^i s s i oner 
announced to the Chief State School Officers at thcii^ annual convention 
helci in Louisville, Kentucky in l^ov^^rbov: "—-The renewal effort will 
impact directly on the livos of five and one-^half million of the most 
deprived - and therefox^a the most educationally resistant - children in 
the United States over the next IM yeai-s, with built-in perfot^m^nce goals 
for each child.-— The States, to be^ln with, will iiontify the renewal 

sites. '-re could, I v;ould guess, count on r^sceivine 500 or 600 nominees 

for the initial 200 avrards, with the final selectioT3 a matter of close 
exeniination and negotiation boXui^QU your offices ani nine/' 
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to attempt innovation, Hot too tnany years after enactment, serious 
concern arose in a number of quarters about the impact such seed money 
was having. The critics* contention vras that the half-life of the 
innovations tried in the projects was coincident vrith the ha\f-life of 
the Title 111 money; that is, the projects were having no impact on the 
larger systems in which they were set. 

As a result of these concerns, a fair arnount of tinkering with 
Title III ensued. The Central Cities Project was .one effort at reform 
of the program. Another was a series of alterations in how the dollars 
would be distributed. In 1967, the money appropriated under the Title 
was rerouted as a result of a Congressional amondment sponsored by Represen- 
tative Edith Green of Oregon. Instead of passing directly from USOE to the 
Ijocal districts, it v;ould go from 'Washington to the state education agencies 
Tney, in turn, would decide on local grant applications. In i9&9 
another change occurred. Congress voted that 95% vjould be passed from 
the USOE to the states , the latter to have de facto control over which 
districts v.'ould be funded; 15% would remain for USOE distribution to 
selected districts on a discretionary basis. At the time of this 
decision to split the resources, ti.uch discussion ensiled in Congress 
on exactly how much v,ould go to whom. Several key Senators wanted 
nor?, perhsps 25%, to remain in OE's control. Host states, of course, 
wanted 100=5. A compromise was struck at 85-15. E'/en after the law 

« 

was passed, however, the debate went on. The Title III Coordinators in 
each state end the State Title III Advisory Councils were continually 
applying pressure that v:ould foster their interests. Tnc National Title 
III Advisory Council was actively trying to protect the overall interests 
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of the progr'ame The Stato Title III Office in OE was becoriUng increas- 
ingly autonomous of the unit concerned with adTiini&tiMtion of the Com- 
missioner's 15% discretionary. Thus, at the time of the planned reorg- 
anization for Renewal, the Title III program itself was far from 
effectively and harmoniously administered. 

On the first go-around concerning the reorganization, the Office 
of the Deputy Commissioner for Development had recommended that the entire 
Title III program be transferred from the Bureau of Elementary and 
Secondary Education* After some deliberation, however, Davies recognised 
that it would make little sense for the 85% to be incorporated into a 
unit whose whole mode of operation would be the awarding of grants by 
the federal government to local districts So plans were reviced, 
leaving the 85% for BESE to administer, taking the 15% for DCD. This 
attempted Solomon's compromise was not to be, however. 

The National Title III Advisory Council was rankled. For, the 
same reasons that the National Audio-Visual Association got upset over 
the splitting of the Bureau of Libraries and Lducational Technology, 
the Title III Council became deeply concerned about the threatened loss 
of bui^eaucratic ^'critical mass'* d?,cmed essential to trhe effectiveness 
of pressure -group politics. 

■ 

. The State Coordinators and 'the State Advisory Councils were 

rankled. Tney knew that if 'the 15% of' Title III moved to another 

bureaucratic aegis there vrould be almost no chance oif claiming it, their 

goal still being control over all the Title III monies. 

^^'•The notior* tliat the ctate education agencies would b-v. the nominators 
of local districts for Rcnc'^'cl grants had not become a firm part of the 
plan . . 
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.Inside the bureaucracy, several people were rankled. The leader- 
ship of the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education argued vehemently 
that the best course of action would bo to leave all of the administration 
of* Title III in the Bureau. Failing this, the next-best course - but a 
far second - would be to move the whole program ♦ Perhaps the worst 
course of action > they argued, vfould be to split them. The reasons, in 
addition to the ones I ^.ave already cited, were typical. ITie Bureau 
people, particularly the leadership of the Division of Plans and Sup- 
plerr.entary Centers where Title III was lodged, had been trying to keep 
the state Title III shop in tow. As mentioned, they were drifting froni 
the fold, "'doing their o'-oi thing". Splitting the part of the Division 
responsible for Title III would dash any chances of carving out any 
coherent, well-coordinated direction for Title HI as a whole. 

And finally, both inside and outside, there were several groups 
rankled for yet another reason. Moving any part of Title III to- the newly- 
constituted Office of the Deputy Connissioner for Development would have 
meant applying Title III dollars almost exclusively to the problems of 
low- income people. This would have been a significant departure from 
the course those running Title III had pursued since 1965. Except for 
a few '^lighthouse" projects for schools serving children from low- 
income fami]ies. Title III had for the most part concentrated its 
resouix:es elsewhere, and the thought i'hat the Title should also serve 
the poor brought out a host of countor-argunents and pressures. 

The intensity of such reactions and the diversity of quarters 
from vhich they came were sufficient to cause apprehension on the part 
of Renewal's advocates. Add to those the span of tine in which 
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opposition was allou'ed to -i". -.,'er - almost six months - and it is not too 
hard to understand why the screv; kept turning on Renewal • Added to these 
factors, tho Office of the Deputy Commissioner for Development did not 
handle an admittedly difficult situation very well. The professiojial 
staff of Title III first heard about their possible shift to DCD via the 
rumor mill. For an exceptionally long period, no responsible official 
conferred with them about what would happen and when.. Finally^ a list 
was posted in the Title III Offices, denoting the names of these to be 
transferred to DCD. In a staff already on pins and needles, this action 
evoked great anxieties and resistance. 

Again: teritativeness, ambivalence and lack of definitive action 
extended through the bureaucracy f-rom top to bottom, causing waves on 
the outside that further reinforced detrimental attitudes and behavior 
on the. inside.* Since tho Office of the Secretary would not, or felt it 
could not, approve the OE reorganization, the leadership at OE, most 
particularly Davies , had to remain in limbo, half moving, half static. 
In the case of the Title III staff, the result was that they were not 
told anything official about their fate for three months. And as their 
frustration and angor continued to mount, they communicated more and 
more discontent to theii'* "allies in the field". In turn, these con- 
stituencies boat a mean drum, writ-ing letters, making phone calls and 
visits, increasing further the 'apprehension of anyone in the bux^eaucracy 
to take a definitive step. As v.e shall note, they also communicated 
their discontent dix^ectly to Congress. 

V.'hatevcr impact the Title III controversy had on the fate of 
Renewal is dwarfcf] by that caused by the projected switch of the Title 
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VII program. Title VII found its way into law in 1967 • Like most other 
pieces of Great. Society legislation, it was categorical with a specific 
mission: to try to help the Spanish-speaking children of this country 
get a better shake from the schools. Almost from the moment of its passage 
it had a strong constituency behind it. As one official of the Bureau of 
Elementary and Secondary Education put it, "Title VII is the brown man*s 
Title 

« 

Organizationally, those who worked on Title VII at the federal level 
were placed in the same Division as Title III, the Division of Plans 
and Supplementary Centers. Albar Pena had come to 013 'in 1968 to help 
set up the Bilingual Branch and in 1971 he was .acting as its director. 
The program had funded well over a hundred bilingual education projects 
throughout the country, 26 in California alone. Most of the projects 
were in urban areas, a number in rural areas t 

In mid -1971, when the notion surfaced of including Title VII in the 
newly-constituted Office of the Deputy Commissioner for Development, there 
was series of outcries. The first came from within the bureaucracy 
itself. The leadership of the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Pducation protested strongly, partly out of bureaucratic instinct: "one 
has to have the pieces to have the power". Part was out of a genuine 
concern for the political ramifications of switching Bilingual Education 
out of a unit vrhere it had relative integrity and autonomy to a unit 
where these would be tnreatened by the folding of the program into the 
all-purpose Renewal site effort • With this last concern the leadership 
of the Bilingual Iranch concurred heartily. 
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Despite arguments to the contrary, .the Office of the Deputy Com- 
missioner moved ahead with the transfer* As with Title III, the new home 
for Title VII was to be the newly-named National Center for the Improve- 
ment of Educational Systems (formerly the Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development). The leadership of DCD and NCIES, in preparation for the 
\ country-wide Renewal effort, had decided to reorganize the National Center 
aiong geographical lines/ Instead of the old Division of School Programs, 
Colle^je Programs, etc., there would be a Northeast Division, Southeast 
Division, Northwest Division, and Southwest Division. Title III, it 
was plann^, would be segmented into all four of the new divisions. 
Title VII, lioi^ever, would become part of the Southwest Division. To 
this prospeoj: ?:he Bilingual Education leadership reacted with vigorous 

dissent « They ar?ued that the Spanish-speaking people in this country 

■ 

were not confined to the Southwest region. After all, there was a sub- 
stantial population of Puerto Ricans in the northeast, Cxibans in Jlorida, 
etc. If anything they said. Title VII should be a division alongside 
the other four in the bureau. 

To make matters worse - in these ethnically sensitive times - 
the head of NCIES, William Smith, just happened to be a black, v/hich 
meant that a 'Thrown man's program" could be alleged to be ''sub jected'* 
to black control. Given a touchy corr.petitiveness between blacks and 
Chicanes, a tender situation became a raw one. Further, it was rumored 
that the DCD/HCIES leadership was considering replacing the head of 
the Bilingual program with another person on the staff of the Deputy 
CommissionGi-*. ll^is person, althouf.h Spanish-speaking, was a lawyer 
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and not an educator. As a non-member of the "club" - an unknown quantity - 
he was feared. 

The result of all these fears and feelings was that the OE Bilingual 
staff - fearing for their programnatic lives - communicated their fears 
to the outside world, specifically to people working in Bilingual projects 
across the country. These people quickly took up arms. Davies, in an 
attempt to confront the opposition head-on, arranged for a series of 
regional meetings, first in Texas, then in New York- and, finally^ in 
California, This last proved to be the toughest of all. By the time 
Davies arrived, the staff of the 26 Bilingual Education projects and 
other Chicanes had already put together an ad hoc organization for the 
defense of Bilingual Education, the "California Delegation on Bilingual 
Education". They knew that there would be a very limited number of 
Renewal sites in California - maybe only four the first year* And if 
Bilingual Education was subsumed in Renewal the existence of most of 
the existing twenty-six projects would be manifestly endangered. The 
meeting in California v/as less than cordial; 400 to 500 questioners 
bombarded Davies with opposition and hostility. 

Not only was the furor communicated to the field » but it was 
also very effectively cor?.municated to Congress. And such communication 
was -not restricted to f ield-to-Congi^ess contacts but included agency- 
to-^Congress contacts as well/ By February, 1972, the heat had become 

« 

so great that an amendment v;as introduced to the Higher Education Act 
by Senator Alan Cranston of California. Among other things, the amend- 
ment called for the reinstatement of the Bilingual Progi'^am in the 
Bureau of Elementary and S^^condary Education. 
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On the Cranston amendment more will be said later, for it included 
also the provision referred to in the Overview , forbidding the Admin- 
istration to consolidate programs or commingle funds without legislative 
approval. It should be said here, however, that the reinstaternsnt clause 
of the Amendment was removed before the Act was passed* By the time of 
the bill's passage the clause was superfluous • OE's leadership had 
acquiesced to Senator Cranstones amendment, one of their many compromises 
to try to save Renewal; the Title VII Program was elevated to the status 
of division from that of branch and returned to the Bureau of Elementary 
and Secondary Education! 

■ 

Planning, or collecting thoughts along the way' 

Before proceeding with commentary on the fight over Educational 
Renewal, we should return again to the late spring of 1971 and reflect 
on the nature of the substantive planning that went into Renewal^ with 
particular reference to the impact of certain events on that planning. 

As already noted, planning for Renewal began with discussions 
between Don Davies, Russ VJood and Mary Hoag, and with attempts by Wood 
to put into writing what Renewal was about. Those early documents, 
although meant for intet^nal use only, reflect a heavy emphasis on man- 
agerial matters - which units were to be transferred to the new Deputy- 
ship and what resources they would bring vdth them. They touch only 
lightly on how National Education Renewal Centers were to operate* For 
this early emphasis there arc several possible explanations. Either 
the planners felt the rearrangement issues were paramount, or they felt 
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that the real substantive planning of how Renewal Centers would work at 
the Icccil lovel had already been done and they did not need to repeat 
it. Evidence exists to support both explanations, given the predilec- 
tions of the key figures involved and their sense that the experience 
of BEPD programs served as sufficient precedent for an immediate go- 
ahead with Renewal. V/hether either of the explanations represented 
intelligent ass^essments on the part of the planners is another matter. 

Although reorganization of the pieces at the federal level was 
essential - and without such a trove there could be no Renewal effort 
at the local level - this does not diminish by one iota the importance 
of depicting as clearly as possible what Renewal was to be, I do not 
mean laying out all the fine points. That would be impossible, partic- 
ularly since people in the local districts were to play a determining 
role in designing and carrying out progranG. Vfhat was needed was a 
forthright portrayal of the parameters of Renewal, the broad brush - 
strokes, if you will# The intent of such a portrayal would be to: 

1. Put forth the ideas central to making Renewal work. 

2» Display the assumptions buttressing these ideas, be the 
assumptions empiri-cally verifiable or not. 

3. Separate clearly these central ideas from the components 
of * Renewal that were negotiable, manipulable, open to 
reviev.' by insiders and outsiders alike. • ' 

The notion of the parity council is a good example for examining 
the point at issue. The council was to be the main decision-^making body 
for activities at the Renewal site* As such it was to be composed of 
ropresentativos from alrost every constituency concerned 
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with education in a given community. School administrators, teachers, 
parents, students, university people would all serve. The idea behind 
the establishing of such a council was to afford a diversity of "produ- 
cers" and •^consumers*' a strong voice in how an educational system v^ould 
work. The assumption behind the idea was that real participation by 
affected parties v;ould improve the system. And this idea, in its 
unernbellished form, was essentially "non -negotiable''; its essence could 
not be Compromised without forsaking much of the intellectual power of 
the whole Renewal idea. In contrast, many of the details were negoti- 
able; for instance, who was to be on the council, how they were to be 
chosen* what legal powers the council would have, what powers it would 
not have, etc* 

This sort of portrayal and analysis of the key ideas of Renewal 
\ms never performed. The ideas were never succinctly outlined., the 
underlying assumptions never put out front, the differentiation between 
what was and what was not negotiable was never made clear • As a 
resxilt, Renewca was more of a muddle than a careful design * Viewers 
coxild not pick up much more than vague notions, and had little sense 
of what lay behind the notions * Further, they had an exceptionally 
hard tine discerning which elements wore "untouchable basics", which 
were not. 

In all fairnccs, th6ugh, the need for careful design and artic- 
ulation v:as not absent from the minds of the DCD leadership - even 
though the evidonce might contradict this. In springy 1971^ Davies 
forr^ulated plans for a high-level centralized planning unit in his 
Office. Quito e-Jirly in the Roncv:al episode ho set about trying 
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to recruit capable outsiders and to redirect capable insiders to such a 
unit. ^Regrettably J ho was not as successful in this endeavor as he would 
have wished. Moreover, vhen the unit finally did come together it was 
not too long before it became riired in the required paper exchanges that 
dominate a federal bureaucracy's planning process, "Five-year plans'^, 
"descriptions of accompli^bmrr.ts. in the past fiscal year", "next year's 
strategies" - all had to be ViTitten and passed on to the appropriate 
higher offices for clearance. In the face of such a tidal wave there 
was little chance of any good substantive planning. 

It is possible to argue, too, that by the time the need for sound 
planning was recognized and action was taken to wake way for it, it wa3 
much too late. The politics of Renewal became so intense so quickly that 
planning - perhaps even clear thinking - fell by the wayside. Rather 
than agent, the planning staff became victim. 

The events that substantiate this contention are numerous. When 
Davies first broached the Renewal effort to his bureau directors ' (BEPD, 
NCES, NCEC, NCERD) in Hay 1971, he did not receive the unqualified 
support he sought. One touchy spot, for instance, was the National 
Center for Educational Communications. This group had been ^working 
for several years on the dovelop:nent of the Education Extension Agent 
concept. They had tried it in several states, allegedly with a good 
deal of success. For this and other reasons, they wore protective of 
the idea and concerned that it would lose its "shine" if incorporated 
into tho larger Renewal effort. Tnese apprehensions persisted through 
the fall of 1971 aid into 1972. 



•Although the NCEC leadership nominally went along with the Renewal 

notion ^ their arnbiva.lence - about whether the; Extension Agents should be 

in or out of Educational Renewal - took its toll on the coherence of 

the Renewal effort* Planning under such circumstances was a precarious 

activity. Not knowing from day to day v;hich pieces would be in the 

fold made it diffical.t to argue in any convincing way that the totality 

really made sense • 

The National Center for Etlucational Statistics presented another 

kind of dilemma • Here the issue was not one of will, 'that is, whether 

♦ 

or not they wanted to join the club. Rather, the question was whether 
they had the right characteristics to ^be a member. Their job is to 
design, conduct and report surveys on a panoply of educational con- 
cerns. To do this thoy use their own staff expertise and that of a 
host of contractors. Here, too, exactly how the NGES would relate to 
Renewal was never clear and, given the somevfhat divergent missions of 
the tv:o, it never could be. But the raising of the question and the 
attempt by Renewal's planners to address it further confounded an 
already overburdened planning process. 

Beside developments in the bureaucracy that detracted from the 
possibility of good planning, there were pressures applied from the 
outside that further reduced the pt^ospects . ... . 

The role played by the Council of Chief State School Officers is a 
case in point. First alei^tcd to Davies* p3.ans for Renewal in the spring 
of 1971, they argued that the plans would not work unless the Chiefs 
wore integrally involved. Apparently, in tho early ^et of plans they 
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were not, • Reacting tt • the Ccir 's pressure, Davies and his staff 
redrew their specifications in such a way that the Chiefs in each state 
would nominate the recipients of Renewal grants^ Later > after OE's 
General Counsel reviewed the procedures to be used in Renewal, this 
stimpulation had to be altered. The U.S, Conimissioner , under the appro- 
priate legislative authorities > could not abdicate his discretionary 
powers of selection. At a speech wade in Atlantic City in February j 
he said that revised plans called for the Chiefs being granted less than 
total control over grantee selection. 

This one example > illustrative of a number that occurred > points 
to the difficulties into which Renewal planning had fallen • Several 
constituent groups > of which the Chiefs were one, were made privy to the 
unformed plans of Renewal quite early in the game. The intent was to 
open up the planning process and allow the "consumers" a strong say in 
program dei:ign, A noble aim, ^ut the timing was poor and the preparation 
worse. Not having laid the few eleinental ideas on the table, not having 
stated the assumptions behind the ideas, and not having delineated the 
non-negotiables from the negotiables, the agency was acting much too 
prematurely. It really had little sense of what it wanted from a given 
constituent group; in turn, the constituent group had little sense of 
what it was being asked and why. The constituents were wary: in previous 
instances they had been solicited for '^*dvice" but had soon leai'ned that 
they were really being <i?ked for approval of a fait accompli . 

At its worst, the scene works out sonothing like this. A con- 
stituent group, typically skeptical ebout a governr^ent agency *s honestly 
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asking theia for substantjve inrut . nonetVieless gives it. The agency, 
never hJiving articulated too clearly the basics of v'hat it is about, 
alters course along the line of the group *s suggestion. The constituent 
gx-^ou^^ reacts, "These guys obviously don't know what they're doing. They 
keep altering the fundamental groundrules* II sounds as if they're 
lying to us." A variant on xr.ic scne occurs when the agoncy fails to 
adopt the direction suggested by the group. The reaction is, "VHiy did 
they ask us if they weren't going to use our ideas?" 

In other \/ords, Davies had created for himself a no-win situation. 
Given the normal expectations of a constituent group vis ^ vis a federal 
agency and the failure of Renewal's planners to do the groundwork nec- 
essary for an open planning process to work, the effort was doomed. 
Rather than maximizing the capacity of outsiders to be helpful, the 
tactic led to an almost inevitable destructiveness . 

In effect, then, planning for Renewal was a near picture-perfect 
deuionstration of how the substantive and the political can be inter-- 
mingled in a most detrimental way. THe cause of substantive planning 
cannot be served by the untimely and uncircumspect intrusion of a 
political forum. The cause of political acceptance cannot be served 
by the intrusion of partially c^labcrated ideas* 

Such intermingling got \?orse rather than better as the Renewal 
episode wore on. It alniost .had to, Arpund IJovember the decision was 
made to set up a series of task forces composed of different kinds of 
outsidoi's. The first was a Chief State School Officers' Task Force; 
the next a Classroom Teaoh'^rs' Task Fcrco. Others followed: Higher 
Kducaticn Task Force*, CcMnunity Task Forco, A'iminis trition and 
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Supervision Task Force. The mandate of these groups was tc aid in the 
planning for Rene\/al and to serve as '^response mechanisms" for ideas gen- 
erated in the agency. Apparently their political and substantive missions 
were melded together; nobody seemed terriily concerned about which was 
which* 

Also in the fall, several internal agency task forces were set 
up to try to put some meat on the bones of Renevral. Five such* groups were 
formed, composed of representatives from DCD, other OE Deputyships and, in 
a few cases. Office of the Secretary personnel • A "iM^nagement and 
Coordination" Task Force was to oversee the operations of the other 
four: "Program and Resource Analysis", "Site Planning", "Site Selection" 
and "Evaluation". 

The available evidence shewed that these ta^k forces tried 
valiantly but did little. Overly "representative" and therefore in 
vtany instances too large, they floundered. Added Lo this, there was 
sufficient contusion about what their task was, even what Renewal was, 
and sufficient resent^nent over the organizational and operational 
changes Renev/al had wrought to make the chances for their coming up 
vdth much rather slitr». By the tir.e rhey got themselves together it 
was too late anyway. If Renewal was going to be pulled out, it would 
not be because these five groups produced excellent documents. By the 
fall, the determining action was in the political forum, and if the 
members of the task forces did not know this, at least they sensed it, 
and acted accordingly. 

An astute and itiforr.cd observer mlr.hl be compelled to ask v;hat 
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xolo the planning staffs in OE and tho Office of the Secretary played. 
After all, both units, OE and the Office of the Secretary, had well- 
established staffs whose responsibility was to perform or coordinate 
performance of planning and evaluation activities in the agency. 

Unfortunately, in tny viovj, as is true of iiiost svib-units in 
bureaucracy, the Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation (OPBE) 
in OE and its counterpart in. the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation (ASPE) have assumed a sort of independent 
raison d^6tre . They are much nore concerned v/ith an ethic and a set 
of operations intex'* alia than they are with fostering the development 
of agency programs. 

In the case of OPBE, their ix>le is to be relatively critical of 
program people^s efforts, relatively \mcreative about how those efforts 
TTiight be improved. The vehicles for their criticism are the elaborate 
n1;^nning documents which progi^am people must complete and, of course, 
tho budget itself. A good example of the point here is an OPBE staffer's 
rcGponse to my question about the quality of planning for Renewal: 
"Sloppy'', the person remarked. Vlhen pressed for clarification, it turned 
♦ out that he v?as referring to the manner in which a particular OPBE 

docuf.ient had been completed, not to the quality of the planning per se . 

In the "Crise of ASPE perhaps less of what I have observed applies, 
but not much less. They too« are a semi-autonomous unit, more vront to 
•oppose thnfi to foster, more involved in their often unhinged solutions 
to society's problems than in the trcr.ondausly difficult task of s^jb- 
stantiating wl\at their boss thinks is a r;eritable notion, vHiat mollifies 
my criticisia of thori is that they did offer so:ae manifest ar.sir.tance on 
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Ronewal| through the artlculatiovj of one or two ideas and perspectives. 
For instance, they offered Pavies the outline of a marketing or dissem- 
ination strategy which could have been used as a conceptual basis for 
Rehevfal. But ASPE is even more renovi^d fi^om the action of program 
development than OPBE and therefore less likely to have the time to 
jump into a planning effort on something like Renewal. 

Regardless of the built-in failures of the broader bur»eaucratic 
"system" in v?hich Renewal planning was taking place^, the u"^,timate 
responsibility foi* that planning lay in only one place, the Office of the 
Deputy Commissioner for Development. And from there the necessary broad 
outlines, solidly delineated, never emerged. In the case of Renewal, 
this failure proved doubly devastating. Because of the nature of the 
•beastV more process or policy than program, the statements which DCD 
made about Renewal were subject to a number df different kinds of 
interpretation. Essentially, not only did the designers do a poor job 

of planning Renewal but they did an even worse job of planning for 

■ 

different people *s reactions to such a notion. 

Renewal was, in effect, a half-painted canvas displayed to the 
public; anyone who wished to could pick up a brush and complete the 
canvas as he^ chose. Some painted the rest of the picture so that 
the Re.^ewal effort canie out looking like a managerial exercise and not 
TTiUch more; if you will, a mere efficient and effective way of "doling 
out the dough". Some, however, saw different images, and they completed 
the canvas accordingly. V/hat stood out from their work were the philo- 
sophical gostu-ves; for instance, letting the locals decide what their 
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probleins were and v:V,ac resourcv- -hould be brought to bear on thorn* Yet 
others folt the essence of Renev/al lay elsewhere. They painted the 
canvas so that it reflected more than anything else the workings of the 
Teacher Center and the Extension Agents, Their^ vision, more than logis- 
tical or philosophical > included the socio-psychological. So in their 
lines they depicted tl^ie winds of i^ocial change at work# 

These levels of peix:eption - there were probably others - were 
outcomes of the relatively poor articulation of Renbwal from the start 
and the failure of Renewal*s plannex^'s to anticipate objections and 
divei^so views and to try to orchestrate them. For every complex notion, 
of which Renewal is an example, there will be levels of perception on 
the par*t of those who are asked to react • The point is that it is the 
duty .of good planners to know this and to build strategics that exert 
some conti-'ol on outcomes. 

Mattel's of effective planning aside » however, the crucial, forum 
for Renewal, as we shall see., was the, political, not the conceptual* 
And it is to an exploration of activities in that forum that the paper 
now turns. 

The legislatui'^e grinds Rene'.^al to a halt 

The first knovrledge that anyone on Capitol Hill had of the 
Office of Education's plans for Renewal was via the ''underground 
tclegiMph". This conduit cperatc3 regularly between the monolithic 
edifices on Independence Avenue and the im.posing structure which over- 
lookr. tho:n from a r.cai^by Irncll. The content which passes through the 
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conduit is a corrvbiuaticn.of verba} ic^.^^ usages and documents on almost any 
Issue of import. In the case of Renewal, a "leaked" document - px^obably 
one of the statements paraphrased earlier ?n this paper - reached the 
Congressional staff on the Hill before it reached some of its addressees 
in the bureaucracy. 

The initial reaction of tho Congressional staffers was a combination 
of confusion and consternation - not a rare reaction > by any means, to an 
Administration initiative. They really' did kncv what it all meant, but 
they vrere characteristically suspicio\:s and incipiently hostile. The 
roots of these feelings are important to an understanding of what was to 
occur in the Congressional arena. So it is worth developing some back- 
ground • 

First there was the growing sense on the pai^t of Congressional 
members and staff that the Administration had eviviced a blatant lack of 
unde:?standing of hov/ the United States constitutional system works. More 
specifically, they felt strongly that* from thft Vfhite House on down, 
officials had shown little respect for the legitimate role of the Con- 
gress, that the attitudes and actions of the Administration evidenced 
a reckless disregard for their investiture as law-makers. Coupled with 
this lack of understanding \rj^s an -nlleged ineptitude on the part of 
Ad:ninistration officials at operating effectively in the Congressional 
forum; they vreren't perceived * often in the bureaucracy as well as in 
the Congress - as knowing how to deal there. 

Second, there had been a rather long-standing and growing dis- 
agrecr.ent helwcen the Congress and the Office of Education about the 
latter use of Congressional authority. In several instances, some 
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already documented, key Congi^essional elements felt that OE had overstepped 
legitima^te bounds in its capacity as executor of laws. The 1968 fray over 
packaging of ESEA programs was a glaring exair.ple* But there was a plethora 
of others. Much antagonism, for instance, had been generated by the 
Office of Education's administration of the Cooperative Research Act, 
Certain memiiers of Congress argued vehemently that the Office was not 
using monies appropriated under the Act for purposes intended by Congress, 
It was, they said, properly an act to foster research efforts, while OE 
was using it instead as a "slush fund'\ Any *'pet project", research- 
related or not, for which the Office could not find resources elsewhere 
was funded out of the Cooperative Research Act* All in all, then, an 
increasingly fierce tug of war between the education-related committees 
in Congress and the associated administrative unit downtown, USOE, was 
clearly in the making even before the advent of the Renewal notion. 

The administration of the Education Professions Development Ac^ 
was no exception to this tenor of relations. Davies, so the Congress- 
ional side of the argument went, consistently ignored the intent of Con- 
gress in his execution of the EPDA. His treatment of the Teacher Corps, 
supported under Part B of that Act, was a good example ♦ Congress had 
displayed clear intent that the Teacher Corps was to have high visibility 
in the bureaucratic structure, and it v/as to have ample resources to 
accomplish its mission. During Davies* administration both intents were 
continually contravened, they cirgued; Davics had sub^aerged the adminis- 
tration of the Corpr> in the bureaucratic structure and commandeered its 
resources to undervrrite ether p^^ograms. 

• 
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When the EPDA was passed, say key Congressional staff, the intent 
wad to improve the quality of the education professions, that is, to 
recruit people for pressing needs and to provide them with sound trainings 
The prime vehicle was to be well-developed programs in institutions of 
higher education* The intent was not to direct monies to the low-income 
sectors of society and to support efforts mounted by the local school 
districts, however admirable these aims might be. Davies, the charge 
goes, did both of these and thereby failed to honor the Congressional 
intent underlying the EPDA. 

A further ingredient of the mix was that the Senate had a partic- 
ular axe to grind on the matter of how EPDA was .administered. When the 
law was passed in 1967, conditions v?ere such that the Senate was forced 
to accept unamended the House version of the Act if it wanted it to pass 
in the then-current session and thus to save the expiring Teacher Corps. 
Senators, such es Wayne Morse, who liad a heavy stake in the training 
provisions of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 and those of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965^ were somewhat smitten in that they had 
little input into the EPDA. But because they, and a hard-driving 
President Johnson, wanted to save the Teacher Corps, the Senate went 
along with what v/as essentially the House version. In the time which 
foHovfod and which was, to their eye, characterized by reckless use of 
discretion by the BEPD, they recalled thdir legislative surrender in 1967 
and they bristled. The upshot was that the Senate, even more thax\ the 
House, was ready to cOi*ne down hard in an oversight capacity. This was 
one vray of compensating for their nissing the action at the point that 
authority had been granted* • » 
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In addition to *hese larger causes for the ballooning of antagonism 
ovor the, administration '>f the EPDA, there was a relatively small one: the 
Davles-developed programs :-n BEPD were organized generically, rather than 
by mission. The names "Career Opportunities Progreun'* and "Urban-Rui^al" 
were supposed to address a multitude of sins, rather than one shortcoming 
^u^a as "^h*^ di^ug problem in the schools". As a result, il was difficult 
for Congressional staff and outside groups to garner a quick sense of 
vhat BEPD was about. This lack of visible, readily identif labile pieces, 
coupled with the absence of much literature about the programs, irritated 
Congress^ It was difficult to send constituents jjnformation on a program 
they had supported. Embarrassment bred resentment and retaliation. 

A fair question in response to the litany; just recited is: how 
did BEPD "get av/ay" with all these indiscretions? A reasonable explana- 
tion is that BEPD was not a highly visible operation in the bureaucracy. 
It was one. unit amongst many with one legislative authority behind it. 
In other words, it had the capacity to "hide" in some critical instances. 
Granted, it was a new program and Congress^ and outsiders alike were 
Interested in its development. But it vras not nearly as visible a piece 
as an Office for Development. At this level, one was second from the top 
and numerous legislative authorities were involved in one "Grand Empire". 
One of the by-products of a relatively Icwer-level existence is that 
Btireau-^Congressional relation^> could be conducted on a somewhat informal 
basis. A few phone calls and a couple of lunches could resolve disputes, 
Khereas in the case of an operation like DCD, formal contacts between OE 
and Congress were the ov^der of the day. The Agency *s legislative support 
staff had to be included on every visit. 
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So the reaction of Confiressional Kembers and staff to this "Renewal 
Idea" in the spring of 1971 was understandable, "vniat is OE up to now?^^ 
More particularly, ^'What is Davies up to now?" But since nothing had 
yet occurred to prompt dii^cct Congressional concern, they adopted a 
wait-see stance. Then came the agency's decision not to go for legis- 
lation, to which the Congressional staffs i-^eacted with marked disbelief. 
But there were still no action-pressing events, and both the Senate and 
House s'jbcorawittees were deeply immersed in the tin\e-consuniing considera- 
tion of the Higher Education Act. 

Perhaps the first event which caused manifest concern in the 

Congress took place in June. Davies visited selected Members of the 

Senate Subcommittee on Education to per^suade them to consider extending 

the life of the Cooperative Research Act and to put more money into it. 

The assumption of Subcommittee Members and staff had been that renewal 

of the Act was not warranted and that it should lapse. Their reaction 

» 

was that Davies was up to no good - increasing the "slush fund" for some 
dubious purposes. "Probabiy this Renewal thing", they opined. 

Then came the OE decision on reorganization in August^ and along 
with it increasing cause for concern on the part of Congress, Constit- 
uencies, such as those concerned with Bilingual Education and Educational 
Technology, were beginning to protest, and Senators and Representatives 
begej) to "feel the h^dt". In 'October , ^Corrjnissioner Marland went to the 
Kill for the first time to explain Renewal. Kis presentation was less 
than* well-accepted by members of the Senate Education Subcommittee. The 
Committee began to map its opposition strategy, bolstered by a constant 
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stream of up-to-date information and negative sentiment on Renewal from 
within the bm^eaucracy and by an apathetic or increasingly negative 
response on the part of a vainety of constituents • 

The education associations, particularly the Big Six>'S passed 
affirmative resolutions on behalf of Renev;al in the fall, but they were 
not about to unleash their lobbyists on the members of Congress to get 
the to support it. Their position seemed to be to remain cool, wait on 
the sidelines and see what happens. Vfithout mincing words, the basic 
reason for this relative neutrality v/as that there appeared to be little 
or no nev; money in Uer.eval. To then, Rene\/al seemed just a rearrangement 
of already-existing blocks of money. Given the associations* prime 
Interests, there was little incentive to support such an effort. A 
corollary I'^eason was that Renewal v;ithout benefit of legislation was 
like a young executive with a dubious future. Legislation offers a 
degree of promise and permanency which bureaucratic decree cannot. Why 
should the associations support an endeavor when they have been ai^ound 
long enough to know that the next Commies ioner or Deputy Commissioner, 
or the next Administration, whichever occurs first, could wipe it out 
with the stroke of a memo? 

Even the Council of Chief State School Officers, whose interests 

Roncv;al seemed to serve - because the Chiefs were to do the nos'dnating^ 

of sites - were not beating 'down Congress* doors in support of Renevral. 

**The Big Six includos the national Education Asr.ociation, American As sec - 
iation of School AdrninistTators, Corr.cil of Chief State School Officers, 
National Conjross of Parents and Toachors, liational Association of State 
Boards of Education, and llationai. School Boards Association. 
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In their view > there were still too many unresolved substantive questions 
about how the idea v/ould work for them to be active supporters- Fux^ther- 
more^ the lack of now money and lack of a legislative stainp made them 
extremely nervous about juniping in with active support, finally > th-a 
Council^ a staunch advocate of maintaining the s tates* say in educational 
affairs, came to regard Renevral as yet another attempt by the "Fedc^" to 
impose a program on the ^ates and loccil districts. In other words, 
they did not trust OE when the lacter said that the* program content 
would be locally determined. Nor, in some instances, did the Chiefs 
care to enhance local at the expense of state prerogatives. 

Much the same was true of the Council of .Great City Schools, 
even though most of its constituents, 23 of the largest school districts, 
potentially stood to gain by Renewal. The Council demurred on outright 
support fpr a number of reasons. First, they were worried that the 
site selection procedures being developed by Renewal planners triight 
result in several of their constituent districts* being by-passed. In 
California, for instance, if there were to be only two urban and two 
rural sites the first year, several of California's major cities would 
not be included. Second, the notion of the Extension Agents was not 
viewed by the Council with great favor. Apparently, they saw the Agents 
as "cai'petbaggers" from Washington who would *^get in the hair" of the 
local schools* leadership. Third, the parity council made them nervous 
because they saw it as detracting from the legitimate functions of the 
Superintendents and School Boards. Last, the pot of dollars was too 
small and looked as if it vrould not bo sweetened. 
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The reaction of tho National School Boards Association, another 
potential supporter, was lauch along tho lines as that of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers and the Co\)ncil of Great City Schools. The 
academic corrmunity, another major constituency with potential for impact 
on Congressional action, offered little support for Renev/al. They saw 
it as a further move on the part of the federal government away from 
university training for people in the education professions. Tor the 
most part, hov;ever, they were retiring in their treatment of the issue* 
Groups such as the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education 
registered weak opposition and adopted the characteristic wait-see 
attitude. Only one institution of higher education. Harvard's School 
of Education, stormed the bureaucracy in opposition to what they saw 
as a "brainless proposal" and one designed to emasculate the univer- 
sities. Theodore Sixer, then Dean of the School, led the charge during 

« 

several personal visits to Washington. 

The stage was fairly well set, then, for the Congi^ess to enter 
the fray. Almost every major association was sitting on the sidelines. 
There were indications of strong opposition from within the bureaucracy, 
including that part of it which was to be geared up for, and replaced 
by. Renewal. There were signs of incre.\sing opposition from the field, 
particulaiiy from those who ran Bilin^^ual Education projects. If , 
Congress decided tO' act, it could assume that there would be little 
backlash from any quarter* They had, in other words, everything going 
for them. 

In the final months of 1571 Congress quickened the pace of its 
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opposition* h 'owies of queiicu to USOE shot forth from Senator Clailorne 
Pell» Chairnan of tho Subcommittee on Education. They called for a 
clarification of the Commissioner's plans on Renewal and demanded a clear 
justification of the agency's authority to proceod with those plans. The 
Commissioner replied to those, queries ^ but his answers only laid the 
ground for further questions from the Chairman. In January and February 
of 1972 the volley continued; the letters got longer^ the misunderstanding 
deeper and the consequent acrimony greater. Then» In February, the 
House got into the act, in close staff collaboration with the Senate 
Subcommittee. A long list of questions arrived from Representative 
John Brademus, Chairnan of the House Select Subcommittee on Education. 
A 27-page letter was drafted and sent in reply. 

The exchange of letters makes interesting reading in the Congress- 
ional Record of February 28, 1972. But more important than the details 
discussed in the letters was the general point that the Congress -was 
questioning the authority of the Executive Bx^anch to initiate Renewal 
without benefit of legislative consideration and approval. This 
general concern was manifested in a multitude of detailed questions 
about what Renewal v;as, fiOW it would operate, how big it was going to 
be next year and in subsequent years, how the various legislative 
authorities woiad be used to foster it, how tho various Office of 
Education bureaus and programs v;ould participate in it, how it would 
relate to the National Institute of Education ^nd the National Foundation 
for Higher Education, how it differed from Revenue Sharing, etc., etc., 
etc. But the recurring ther.o wao always the assertion that the 
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Administration had overstepped the bounds of legitimate authority # 

The crescendo of such activity was reached on the last day of 
February 1972 > the final day on which substantive input could be made 
by Senators to the Higher Education Act before it went to Conference • 
In introducing his amendment, Senatoi^ Cranston said, "Mr* President, the 
amendment I offer is designed to clear up a very confusing and unneces- 
sarily complicated situation which has developed in the Office of Educa- 
tion in the past 5 or 6 months". 

Basically, the amendment did three things: 

1. It restored the Bilingual Education Program* to its former 
bureaucratic setting and provided, for the first time, 
specific legislative authority for the Right to Read 
Program . 

2. . It granted authorization to Renewal on a pilot or 

experimental basis. 

3* It forbade the consolidation* of programs or commingling 
of funds without prior legislative approvals 

The jockeying which took place around the introduction of the 
amendment v/as intense and warrants treatment • First, it appears that the 
Cranston amendment vras not Cranstones, but Senator Pell's, drafted by 
his counsel, Richard Smith. But because Pell was the floor manager of 
the Bill, it would have been contrary to protocol for him to introduce 
an amendment to it. So a proponent had to be found, and Cranston was a 
more than willing one. As one of Ccdifornia's senators, he had been 
badgered in the days prior to February 28 by several of his constituents. 
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Somo were upset about the fate of the Bilingual Program and some about the 
possibility of their school system's boing excluded from the Renewal 
program. In all, there was enough flack to make him concerned about 
Retiewal and prepared to oppose it on the floor of the Senate.* 

S^cond^ on the movning of the day the amendment was introduced 
thero had been a lengthy discussion between Secretary Richardson and the 
Senator from California* Richardson ^s purpose was to urge the Senator 
not to introduce the amendrientj failing that, to get asswance that its 
disabling clauses would be tempered or removed if USOE could give assur- 
ances that the Renewal issue would be cleared up and legislative intent 
fully respected. As the presence of the a?aendment testifies, the 
Secretary had to accept the latter alternative. 

The Introduction of the Cranston amendment proved to be a water- 
shed in the story of Renewal. It was the first definitive, undeniable 
staterttent that the Congress meant business. All the letters between 
Commissjoner Harland and Senator Pell, between the Commissioner and 
Representative Brademas and the verbal exchanges between the Office of 
Education and the Hill faded into the background with the realization 
thstt potentially disabling legislation was headed for the statute books. 
Second, the amendment's introduction marked that point in time when the 
Executive Branch *'upped the stakes*^ Prior to the introduction of the 
amondniGnt, Karland had been handling relations with Congress oh the 
matter of Renewal; he had been signing the letters, appearing at hear- 
ings, participating in the verbal give-and-takes. Following the amend- 
ment the Secretary stepped directly into the frviy and took responsibility 
for aC<^ncy-Con2:roc3 relations on Ronewal. 
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^uch a move was vmderstandable. The Office of the Secretary had a 
great philosophical investment in Renewal, It was a prime ex&niple of 
the kind of thing Richardson had been attempting to accomplish at HEW; 
a more rational allocation of resources > a more substantial decision- 
making role for the recipients of federal dollars. In effect, defending 
Renewal v/as a matter of high principle for HEW. In additional it was 
obvious that the relationship between the Commissioner and Congress had 
deteriorated to a serious level* The very credibility of an executive 
agency leadership was being questioned, and its cap.acity to be effec*- 
tlvo under such circumstances was limited* 

AUbeit understandable, the move turned out to be an inadvisable 
one, for it gave the Congress a more highly-placed foe to whom it could 
make the point it wished. And one reason it was able to do this waie 
that this foe, by necessity and circumstance, was inevitably less prepared 
to fend off the opposition than someone closer to the Renewal endeavor 
might have been. 

To continue the story, although Richardson left his February 28 
meeting with Cranston feeling that he had been given assurances that 
the more disabling portions of the amendment would disappear in the 
conference between the House and Senate if he was able to prove his 
good faith, such was not to be the case. The intent of key Congressional 
Members and staff, before and after the Cranston amendment, was to kill 
Renewal, and this is exactly what they set out to do.""^ 

»'*\ihGther Craiiston knev; this I do not kno'.-fy but:" I v;ould wager he did not. 
For^ after all, he was really just acting as a conduit for others' 
designs. 
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In tho Senate*-House Conference which followed on the Higher Educa- 
tion A<Jt, now called Education /jnendmcnts of 1972 > the fate of Renewal 
was sealed. Congressman Bradema3> a Democrat who had become the prime 
champion of the establishment of the NIB> an Administration-sponsored 
measure, felt strongly that Renewal had to go. He believed that the 
initiative posed a threat to the legitimate power of the legislature to 
legislate and he was determined to make the death of Renewal stand as a 
monument (or rather a tombstone) to that belief. 

At a more programmatic level, Brademas viewed Renewal as a direct 
threat to the NIE. Renewal's advocates had argued that the dissemination 
functions of the Office of Education, housed in the National Center for 
Educational Communications, were rightfully part of Renewal. Brademas 
saw it exactly the other way around - that if NIE v;as to do anything 
useful on the research and development front, it had to have dissemina- 
tion capacity, a way to spread the good ideas it would come up with. 

For these reasons > he and the Republican leadership of the House 
Education Committee agreed to oppose Renewal, Representative Quie, 
although the ranking Republican, v:as more than willing to join his 
Democratic colleagues. He, like other members of his party in Congress, 
had been angered by the Administration's refusal to s hare an initiative 
with their allies on the Hill. HEVMs assertion that it already had 
the authority to launch Ren^vral v:as interpreted as a direct assault 
on Republicans who had hoped for a creative partnership with "their!' 
Administration, vrhat better to do than to return the favor? Quie also 
did not view with favor the notion of a ''horde" of Educational Extension 
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AgontQ spread out across the country* tihether mistakenly or not, he saw 
them as' V7ashington*s agents, and to that ho was philosophically opposed. 

The final demise of Renewal came in the usual way - via a compromise. 
Bradomas agreed to let the Cooperative Research Act, with a dollar level 
ceiling and a limited life of three years, stay under OE's wing, that is, 
not go to KIE, if Renewal would not be authorized in any shape, manner 
or formt So the Education Amendments of 1972 became the law of the land* 
Every vestige of Renewal was erased, but the provision U21-C remained: 
no consolidation of programs or commingling of funds without prior leg- 
islative authority* As a final gesture, Congress requested that the 
Executive Branch come forward, if it chose, with a legislative proposal 
On Renewal. The gesture promised "speedy consideration". 

Much of what has been described so far in this section concentrates 
on the legislative side of the story, the reactions of Members -and their 
staff to v/hat the Executive agency was proposing. But there is, of 
course, another side to the story: what was happening in the agency in 
response to the accelerating opposition of Congress. As already noted, 
the main responsibility for Kxecutive-L€;gislative relations rests with 
the legislative support staffs in the agencies. In the case of HEV7's 
Office of the Secretary, there is an Assistant Secretary for Legislation 
and his staff; in the case of the Office of Education, a Deputy Commission- 
er for External Relations and his staff* Tlieir purposes are to maintain 
open channels of communication between the agency and Congress and to act 
as advocates on the Hill of Administration proposals. I would venture 
that in the case of Renewal they did neither particulfirly well. 
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Earlier the assertion was mvAa that OE's leadership - Harland, 
Davles and Saunders, Deputy Corrrnissionor for External Relations - left 
the Alrlie House meeting in April, 1971, having decided not to seek 
legislation on Renewal but also neglecting to formula any sort of 
legislative strategy. The result was that when legislative opposition 
began to register the agency was thrust into a totally defensive stance. 
The question became "what to do next, now that such-and-such has happened?" 
The answer all too often seemed to be "wr'll go up to the Hill and tell 
them what good guys we are and everything will bo all right." 

My sense of what happened is that the legislative, support staffs 
had only a crude understanding of what Renev;al was and this, more than 
anything else, made them particulax-ly ill-suited to "sell" it. There 
are, of coiu:<se, understandable reasons for their failure to comprehend. 
First, oven if presented with maxina^n lucidity, Renewal was a complicated 
idea and one that was hard to grasp. Second, as we have seen. Renewal 
was not presented with anything like tnaximum lucidity. Third, the leg- 
islative support staff has to "handle** a host of programs and cannot be 
expected to incorporatr then) all. Tl-iis was particularly true at the time 
Renewal came to the fore. The legislative people in the agency were over- 
burdened with concern over the components of the Higher Education Act. 
There, was little time to digest Renewal, much less to se/ll it. But 
understanding the plight of 'these hai^d -working folk does little to 
diminish the outcome: poor ccmmunicr.tion of an Administration program. 

Further malfunctioning in the legislative support operation v/as 
amply don.onstratcd by the Renev?al episode* {{rtdt was clearly enunciated 
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and undersrood opvc r :.'.*T{ o:. t? » 11 was translated into a recommendation 
of compVointse in tho agency* The legislative support staff heard and 
understood what legislators and staff were saying about Renewal during 
the late fall of 1971 and winter and spring of 1972. Congressional 
people were so open about it; ''they were g6ing to kill Renewal"* In the 
journey from Capitol Hill to HLVv, a distance of a few blocks, the message 
was transformed into: all we need to do is compromise by lotting t>iem 
have their way on Bilingual or by reducing the number of Renewal sites 
to be established the first year and we can save the essence of the pro- 
gram from extinction. So the principals in' the agency compromised} ' in 
fact, they compromised to the point that the authorities to be included 
in the Renevral effort were at the end only tht»ec: the Cooperative 
Reseerch Actj tha Education Professions Development Act, Part Dj and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title III (Section 306 - the 15 
percent)* Yet c:fter all their ccxnpromising, the program still met its 
demise « 

Exactly what prompted this sort* of behavior on the part of the 
legislative aides is not clear. One perspective is that excessive con- 
tact with legislators can cause distortions in an aiders view of his 
role. It is all too easy in the -heat of action on the Hill for him to 
lose sight of his primary mission - advocacy of Administration measures 
and clear tv;o-way coTTuT;unication beix'cen agency and Hill - and to begin 
to see himself as "policy-maker in the middle" or '^thinker on the run" 
capable of doing the fine tuning necessary to win approval for a given 
initiative • 

Like Iho Office of Planning, BuJsotins and Evaluation in OE and tho 
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Assistant Secrotavy's Office for Planning and Evaluation, the Deputy 
Conraissionei^'s Office for External Relations and tlie Assistant Secretary's 
Office for Legislation were interposed between the creation of ideas and 
their fulfillment. In the case of tho former t\yo they existed (supposedly) 

« 

to facilitate conceptual development and substantiation. In tho case of 
the latter two they existed (supposedly) to facilitate the ccn\munication 
and selling of concepts. It is questionable whether these latter fulfilled 
their mission in the matter of Educational Renewal. 
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V« IN SUM, WY REHEUAL FAILED 

Renewal failed because the engines of the bureaucracy malfunctioned, 
Planning was Inadequate. Communication with Congress and the outside 
worlci was poor. At one point during the long letter-writing siege 
between Congress and USOE it surfaced that the very word "Renewal" was 
subject to four completely different definitions: 1) OE^s total effort 
to reform education i 2) the consolidation of OE's project grant programs; 
3) the activities proposed at the local Renev;al sites; and U) the budget 
entry by the Office of Management and Budgej:, vrhich spanned all the 
programs under the DCD aegis. Since each definition had different 
implications and incurred divergent reactions, neither the cause of sub- 
stantive planning nor that of effective •communications was served. 

Thus the bureaucracy's leadership , instead of having their ideas 
successfully elaborated and sold, found themselves in a strange state 
of alienation, akin to that of the laborer separated from the product 
of his labors. Unable to take sufficient responsibility for developing 
their ideas and selling them to major constituencies , leadership had to 
depend on the capacities of their staffs > legislative support staffs, 
progra-n development staffs, and planning and evaluation staffs -all of 
which performed poorly. With neither their leaders' depth of under- 
standing of the id nor the extent of their commitment to Renewal, 
they obfuscated, he?iitat^d or .protected; their flanks with a wall of 
established procoduros. * 

In the doscrlpllons offered by HEU top leadership 1 found 
luminescence about what Renewal was, what principles it ernbodled and 



what It might <3o. In those of their lieutenants there was often garble 
and cottfusion, ambivalent attachment and defensiveness» The result was 
that in the Renev^al episode the bureaucracy functioned like a federation 
of loosely connected units rather than as one coherent organization • 
Each unit was about as porous to communication from other units as the 
burcauot>acy as a whole vms to communication from outsiie its walls. 
Por example > the Office of the Deputy Corrjnissioner for Development 
was virtually Wrilled off from the Office of Legislation and from the 
Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation. Although they talked to 
each other > did they hear and understand each others* .words? The same 
state persisted between the Office of the Commissioner and his Office 
of Legislation, and between the Office of the Secretary and the Office 
of Education as a whole. 

The Renewal episode provides excellent material to substantiate 
George Reedy 's insightful Tvilight of the Presidency, Reedy argues that 
the most significant threat to democracy comes from the Increasing 
isolation of its leaders from what is* happening around them* In the 
subject under study here^ the Secretary and the Coirimissioner were ♦ I 
believe, systematically insulated from an accurate appraisal of what 
was happening with Renewals what was happening in their o\m offices, 
in the Congress and in the outside world. It was not until the 
Cranston Amendment hit with a harrimer- like blow that the mists began 
to clear. And by that time it was too late to stop the juggernaut ; 
of opT>osition that had begun to roll. 

Renewal failed because its primary advocates neglccteJ to alter 
thoir patterns of behavior when tho situation in which they were 



operating chanj;cd dn,::atical^y • i)on vavics and his closest associates 
had operated in the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development with an 
apparently sufficient amount of anonynityi autonomy and impunity* There 
they were net stage-front but could pose unassumingly somewhere in the 
wings of power* Davies had one authority and one bureau and although 
there was a host of obstacles and restraints, it was his bureau. The 
rest of USOE left him pretty much alone. With the legislative eye 
focused on him he could hardly do as he pleased, but here too informal 
re la tiom prevailed ^and the scrutiny of Congress was not markedly over*- 
bearing. 

When he moved to the Deputy Commissionership all of the above no 
longer applied. He had several bureaus to direct; Congressional rela- 
tionr> were henceforth contt^olled by formal mechenisnsi and> given the 
Intent of Renewal, what he did in DCD had a profound effect on other 
parts of .the Office. Regrettably, he either consciously or unconsciously 
did not shift his. behavior to suit the new situation. Instead of 
developing a legislative strategy taking into account the omnipresence * 
of the Off ice of External Relations, he adopted a reactive stance. This 
meant that the legislative support people dictated the "next moves" and 
he acquiesced, albeit reluctantly. Instead of gathering and motivating 
a high-tlevel, sophisticated planning capacity before tnaking his move, 
he saw ai\ opening for a "sparkling initiative" and jumped in, ill- 
prepared to fend off the forces that quickly enveloped him. 

Renewal failed because certain elemanls in a Democratically- 
dominated Congress had been repulsed by the present Administration's 
attitude toward "shared governance under the Consti.'-;ution" . Keirijors 
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had boon lying in v.'ait for a chance to **send them a message'*. In the 
$enato» a small » bipartisan, well-knit corps of staff meirbers had worked 
on education issues for several years* Ihey had become convinced of the 
inherent evil intent abiding in the hem>ts and minds of the bureaucrats 
•Mowntown"* Their declared raison d^^tre was zealous protection of Con- 
gressional intent and prerogative* Because their principals, the 
Senators, had much more to do in the legislative arena than they could 
possibly handle » the door lay open for these "assiduous'* staff metribers 
to prosecute in their own way the issues they chose • In the House, many 
of the same thoughts and feelings prevailed. But there the opportunity 
for Members to specialize in an area such as education was greater. 
So the Members with the aid of staff rather than the other way around 
If&gislated on basic matters of educational policy. 

At the same time, there was relatively little danger that the 
vrist of Congress would be slapped in return for sending the bureau- 
crats "a message'' oa Renewal. The mix could not have been better*, an 
initiative dreamed up by a long-time enemy, Don Davies, whose scalp at 
least some staffers had been after for quite a whilej ah initiative 
supported by a Commissioner of whom (to be generous) they were not 
fond, iiUt who was stubborn enough to do battle with them; a program 
for whose implomentat ion the agency had questionable authority undei? 
existing statutes, and for which the agency was not asking new author- 
ity; a program about whose quality a nurrber of people were dubious, not 
only Iri Congress but in the agency itself. 

rne "dangers'* of launching such an attack were minimal. After 

i 

all, it wasn't tho President's program; it did not com 5i^cm tho White 
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Houso* And because of this it would be possible to hit out at the Admin- 
istration without seeming to attack the Presidents a nice combination! 
The magnitude of the program^ in terms of dollars^ was not g!^eat• 
Compared to others before the Congress, it was a very small piece, 
indeed • In no way, then, v:ould Congress seem to be retrenching on its 
traditional advocacy of riore resources for social programs. Finally > 
Congressional constituencies, those back home as well as those in the 
Vashington -based associations,^were assuredly not clamoring for Renewal j 
in fact, the tide of opinion seemed to be going the other way. 

Given such a neat combination of pluses and a relative absence of 
minuses, it was hardly an opportunity to turn down. 

Renewal failed because of a rift ir world-view between the agency 
leadership in HEW and USOE and several principal Merribers of the Congress. 
Months after the battle was over » top HEW leadership still argijed that 
the authority for Renewal lay with the agency under existing statutes*, 
and of course key Members of Congress concerned with education took a 
verbal tack diametrically and uncompromisingly opposed to that. It is 
not the nature of such disagreement that surprises, for the Founding 
Fathers who wrote the specifications for our form of government were 
hopoful that this sort of institutionalized difference in view would 
result in creative tensions. On the issue before us, however, that 
which was designed for creative tension lapsed into a heavy-handed 
destructivenoss. And it did so because of the degree of difference, 
not the nature of the difference. 

What comos through wit), resounding clarity from a careful reading 
of Section nSl-C of the Education Ancndrr.ents of 1972 is how little of 
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what Elliott Richardson stood for is possible vdthout enabling legislation 
in each and every case. 

And finally^ Renewal failed because its proponents assumed too 
readily that others would see its "inherent worth" and accept it with 
open arms. They failed to anticipate conceptual and political opposition. 
When opposition arrived they reacted with a'degree of disbelief and con- 
vinced themselves rather euphorically that it would all go away. Who 
could resist the power of "an idea whose time had come?" 
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VJ. IHSTTTJYTOHAL AMD rZ?i;0:'/.! rO?^T .^' '^rEHS 

T[n the months which followed the Congressional compromise which 
truncated Renewal's future, profound changes took place both in the 
Institutional character of the Office of Education and in the lives of 
the Administration officials vfho played major roles in the Renewal 
struggle* Some of tho.§e changes werfe attributable in part or in full 

to the havoc left in the wake of Renewal*, others took place for reasons 

■ ■ ■ • 

totally separate from the fate of Renewal* 

Elliott Richardson left his post as Secretary of HEVr in January, 
1973, to assume that of Secretary of Defense • His successor, Caspar 
Weinberger, is just now (March, 1973) beginning to formulate the major 
directions that will characterize his stewardship of the agency. 

Sidney ?• >larland, Jr. was promoted to the post of Assistant 
Secretary of HEVf for Education, which had been created under the 
Education Amendments of 1972. His portfolio includes responsibility 
for both the Office of Education and the new National Institute of 
Education. 

Don Davies left the federal service in February, 1973 to become c 
fellow at Yale University's Center for the Study of Education. His 
intention is to study the role of consutner advocacy in the educational 
process, with an eye to establishing an institute that would foster 
gj^eater consumer control of* educational- institutions. 

For Davies the dc^Tifall of Renewal was a bitter professional and 
personal defeat* Vfhereas Richardson's career waj5 hardly touched by 
what happened to Renewal ojid Mainland's reputation was only slightly 
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tarnished, Davics' stature was sevorly diminished* During the summer 
and fal'l of 1972, */hile he was still in OE, he went through the notions 
Of being a Depi ty Commissioner essentially biding his time until tie 
right opportunity outside government turned up* 

Russ Wood, who had done so much of the initial conceptualizing 
of Renewal, was divested of his role as Davies* Deputy even before 
Renewal's demise, and was then effectively pushed into the backgr^ound 
of the bureaucracy. The primary reason for this was that he had somehow 
managed to incux^ Marland^s dis favor # And once Renewal's fate had been 
sealed his divestiture became final* Plans were made during the late 
spring for him to spend a year away from Vlashin^ton working on a special 
project. When this turned out not to be possible he was given an office 
in a remote corner of one of the Division of Education's buildings, 
and he began work quietly on a project to study community involvement 
in educational decision-making. 

Mary Hoag, v;ho had been Davies' main link with Congress while 
he was at the Bureau of Education Professions Development and who had 
helped develop the first outlines of Renewal during Davies^ first 
months on the job of Deputy Commissioner for Development, was detailed 
out of DCD in mid -^1971* She spent several months in the Office of 
the Assistant .Secretary of HEW for Planning and Evaluation, then moved 
to the Special Action Office, for ''^rug Abusu Programs in the Executive 
Office of the President* 

Chilis Cross, not mentioned by name in this case study but the 
person with primary responsibility for SlEVPs lo.gislative relations in 
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the area of education, remained v;ith the Depax^tmcnt only until January, 
« 

1973. Kc then took a post with the Minority (Republican) Staff of the 
House of Representatives* Education Committee* , 

Mike Timpane, not mentioned by name in this study either but the 
person with primary responsibility for HEW's planning and evaluation 
activities in the area of education, remained with the Department only 
until December, 1972. He then left government service for a post at 
the Brookings* Institution in VJashington, D.C. 

Charles Saunders, OE's Deputy Commissioner for External Relations, 
who was working with Cross but who had greater proximity to the Renewal 
fray by dint of his lateral relationship to Davies, remained with the 
Division of Education* Recently he was promoted to the job of Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Education for Policy Coimnunication in Marland^s 
Office.. ' 

Those vrho stayed and were not promoted - as of the writing, of 
this document, the overvrhelming majority of them, from $30,000-a-year 
people to $6,000-a-year people - are still going to work every day 
but have little of real substance to do. 

. Institutional "post nortems", although not as neatly packagable 
as personal ones, are just as important to recount, for they usually 
have longer-term, more vridespread implications. 

During the summer which follovred ,the death of Renewal the atmos- 
phere at DCD v/as vmke-like. For a relatively prolonged period the OE 
people connected to or affected by the Renewal effort r>eemed to respond 
to their work like wax figures. They appeared to be transfixed. 
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vaguely uncomprehending > feebly expectant. Not surprisingly, almost 
nothing of consequence took place during the summer t There were a few 
muttorings by certain individuals about using "this quiet time to 
regroup and to rethink directions"; but the only tangible output of 
those sultry months v?as that the name of the office reverted to what 
it had been before the struggle - from "Office for Renewal" to "Office 
for Development". 

In the early fall, after months of idleness, the "engines" of 
Renewal .seemed to turn over again, Charles Saunders called together 
a "task force" composed of people from the Office for Deveibpment , the 
Office of External Relations arid the Office for Planning, Budgeting and 
Evaluation in OE and from. the Office of Planning and Evaluation and the 
Office of Legislation in the Secretary's Office. The job of the task 
force was to generate legislative specifications for a successor to 
Renewal: a program with all the attributes of Renewal but at the same 

4 

time one attuned to overall Department objectives and more attractive 
to Congress than its predecessor. 

The task force completed its mission and sent forth to the 
appropriate parties in the Office of the Secretary for their approval 
"new" legislative specifications. All who partook in the effort were 
aware, however, that Saunders • primary c<(ncern was really to sav^ face 
for the agency with Congress. Congress had, after all, made a specific 
request to the Office of Education in the spring of 1972 to resubmit 
for consideration a Renowc.l proposal. It is interesting to note that 
Don Pavics, althpugh still at OE, had by his ovm choice very little to 
do with the work this task force undertook. 
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Tho legislative specifications which were drawn up were based on 
the assumption that relatively little nevr money would be available for 
the Office's discretionary programs. V.-hen the first inklings of the 
President's Fiscal 197i* Budget reached OE in December, 1972, it became 
clear that not only would there be no new money but that many discret- 
ionary programs were slated for eventual extinction. EPDA resources 
were to be severely curtailed, almost cut in half within a year. En- 
vironmental Education and Dxnig/Health and Nutrition ^Education were to 
be discontinued. Technology programs were to be cut back overall and 
the exciting ones, the demonstrations, put under NIE's wing, leaving 
only continuing end^iavors like Sesame Street and The Electric Company 
In OEc Even these latter were to be granted fewer dollars. On the 
Statistics operation no final decisions were taken, but money was to 
be tight. In other words, the development of specifications for a 
successor to Renewal had largely been an academic exercise. 

In effect, by the beginning of 1973 the erosion of dollars from 
Renewal's banks was almost total. By all indications it was not going 
to be too long before the Office for Development would be reorganized 
out of existence. The answer to the question, 'Mfhat will OE be?" 
had been given: a check^-n^iting oper=ition and nothing else* There would 
be no frontrunner program in it. Innovation would be the job of NIE 
which was separate from OS and of the National Foundation for Higher 
Ev-iucation v^hose /'pilot'' vras already housed in the Office of the Assis- 
tant Secretary for Education. 
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